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National Sugar Growers’ Association. 


OFFICERS FOR 1884. 
President—Norman J. Colman, St. Louis, Mo 
Vice Presidents—Capt. R. Blakely, Minne- 

sota; D. F. Kenner, Louisiana; X. K. Stout, 
Kansas; A. Furnas, Indiana; C. F. Clarkson 
Iowa; A. J. Decker, Wisconsin; A. G. Wil- 
liams, New York; Dr. E. F. Newberry, Il. 
Secretary—F. K. Gillespie, Edwardsville, 
Ills. Treasurer—J. A. Field, St. Louis, Mo. 





Prof. H. A. Weber, of the Champaign 
Illinois Sugar Works,has been appointed 
to the chair of agricultural .chemistry in 
the Ohio State University. We are quite 
well aware of his competence to fill that 
position, for few men have more apti- 
tude, or more thoroughness in chemical 
research in this country than he has. A 
man of thorough education, great tenac- 
ity of purpose when he commences an 
investigation, he has shown wonderful 
aptitude for his professional calling. 

The northern cane growing world will 
surely wish him “God speed,” for very 
few men have done more to assist them 
than has Professor Weber. He has the 
heartiest and the kindliest of good wish- 
es from the editor and staff of the RURAL 
WORLD. 





‘‘Critter Companies’’— Percentages, etc. 
DAY TO FIELD. 


Epiror RuraL WORLD: Over in 
Georgia the other night some confeder- 
ate **Vets” were telling stories, and one 
was about thus: 

When Sherman was pushing for At- 
lanta the ‘‘Rebs’’ no sooner got up 
breast-works in this or that locality than 
he tlanked them and compelled them to 
retire. Atone point they had fortified 
on an old lady’s farm. Suddenly she 
saw Sherman’s cavalry approaching 
from the wrong direction, and gave the 
warning “The Yanks is coming!” 
Sure enough, the ‘‘Rebs’’ were tlanked 
again, and they retired to take a new 
position. 

As the ‘*Yanks’”’ rode up to the yard 
the old lady came out of the house, wip- 
ing her hands upon the dishcloth and 
exclaimed angrily as she flourished it: 

*<¥ou’uns don’t fite fat; “Our boys gits 
all ready to give you’uns a fa’r fite, but 
you’uns don’t come up to ’em square ’n’ 
fite °em fa’r. You’uns come round at 
*em kind 0’ eendwise, and then you’uns 
bring “Critter”? companies, ’n’ that ain’t 
no way for a fa’r fite! Why don’t 
you'uns fitefa’ar?’” And she looked as 
if she could have wiped out the whole 
brigade with her dishcloth. 

It seems my percentage ‘*Critter Com- 
pany” has taken the opposition forces 
“kind o’ eendwise.’’ There is great 
perturbation in camp, and Mr. Field, 
rushing out, frantically swings his dish- 
cloth and shrieks, ‘‘You’uns don’t fite 
fa’r’’—or words to that effect. 

1. Dropping the figure, I never take 

uesswork as to percentage; but in every 
instance have given what were said to be 
actual weights. Some of my quotations 
are from Field’s alleged reports. This he 
denies by saying he ‘‘never published 
such statements.” Not having his re- 
ports at hand, I quote from memory. 

‘‘Mr Belcher. I wish to say that for 
the last three years we have obtained be- 
tween 41 and 45 per cent. in weight of 
juice on the cane delivered at the scales. 
[See Field’s report of Proceedings of the 
M. V.C. G. A., January, 1882.] 

58.3 to 75 per cent. on fifteen varie- 
ties of cane, average 65 per cent.”’ Tab- 
ular statement of Prof. Wiley. [See 
{Field’s report M. V. C. G. A., Dee. 
1882. 


“Less whan 37 per cent.’? Kansas 
Sugar Works. Sterling. Kan. [See Field’s 
report of last Convention, M. V. C. G. 
A 


“47 per cent.”’ Rio Grande, N. J.,Prof. 
Wiley’s address. [See Field’s report 
last Convention, M. V. C. G. A.] 

‘‘Average sixty-five per cent on fifteen 
varieties of cane.”’ Lafayette (Ind.) 
Sugar Works. Prof. Wiley’s address. 

See Field’s report of last Convention 
f.V.C.G. A.J 

“40 per cent.’? Kansas Sirup Works. 
pe Field’s report last convention M. 

.C.G. 


{Note: I have not seen the last con- 
vetion reports, but as these returns of 
percentages were made at the Conven- 
tion and Mr. Fields is a faithful chron- 
icler, they are, of course, in the reports, 
and [ feel safe in referring to them.] 

“64 per cent.’? E. Deming. [See 
Field’s report of Indiana Convention. ] 

And yet he says he ‘‘Never published 
such statements.’’ There must have 
been an oversight. 

2. He tries to insinuate that I mis- 
quoted Dr. S. W. Johnson of Danville, 
Ind. He has evidently been writing to 
all the persons quoted, hoping to draw 
from them some expression to my dis- 
credit, or to let himself down easily. 
Now Dr. Johnson introduced the subject 
of his own volition at the Indiana Con- 
vention. He said he had been bes aor 
some of his work ‘‘to see how his mi 
was running,’’ and gave me the weights 
with the remarks that it was ‘64 per 
cent.’’ Iran over the figures and found 
them correct. Of course, if he wanted 
**to see how his mill was running’’ he 
would handle it on trial as he would in a 
regular run, and Mr. Field cannot show 
a letter from the Doctor containing even 
a hint that I have misquoted him. A 
young friend of the Doctor’s who had 
the same size and style of mill stood b 
and added the remark that his own mill 
gave ‘‘60 per cent.,’* making three mills, 
owned in that Convention, running 60, 
64 and 64 per cent. 

3. Mr. Field says, ‘‘Two other parties 
quoted as producing 55 per cent of juice, 
write us that some varieties of cane they 
cannot get over 50 per cent.” 

True enough, but the point is that 


, 
‘ 


) 





‘notwithstanding, and nevertheless” 
they averaged ‘55 per cent!*’ 

One of these is Mr. Clinton Bozarth, 
well known to the M. V. C. G. A., and 
who needs no voucher. He carried off 
one of the $1200 prizes offered by Com- 
missioner Loring in 1882; one of the 
conditions of which was that ‘‘each re- 
turn must be sworn to before a compe- 
tent officer.”’ In his return Mr. Bozarth 
says: 
‘““My mill extracted an average of 55 
per cent ot juice from the cane, making 
a fraction over 14 gallons to the ton of 
cane.”’ 

Enough under that head, but as I am 
quoting from the ‘‘prize winners’’ I will 
add the following from the returns to 
the commissioner. See his report: 

Drummond Brothers, Warrensburg, 
Mo., ‘tExpresses 60 per cent of the 
weight of the cane.’ Jefferson (O.) 
Works, ‘‘60 per cent of the weight of the 
stalks.”’ 

Right here a quotation from Prof. 
Swenson, another ‘prize winner’? may 
be of interest. His return says: 

**Much juice is lost on account of the 
inefficiency of our common three-roller 
mills. In this State (Wis..) the average 
amount of juice expressed will probably 
not exceed 40 to 45 per cent of the weight 
of stalks, or, about one-half the juice re- 
mains in the bagasse.”’ 

4. Mr. Field closes by asking, ‘‘why 
does he (Day) misrepresent us (a), 
sneer at our goods (b), and abuse our 
friends?” (c) 

(a) How have I misrepresented him? 
I quoted the only mill of his that had a 
tangible record at ‘40 per cent,’’ just as 
Mr. Clement gave it, and Mr. Field not 
only admits the correctness of the quota- 
tion but offers nothing better from any 
of his own mills; true, he says it was 
the ‘‘average’’? of Mr. Clement’s crop. 
Of course it was—I _ all equal credit 
for integrity—that all make equally can- 
did statements and that ‘40 per cent” is 
no more of an exaggeration for Mr. 
Clement than is the ‘64 per cent’? Mr. 
Field reports for Mr. Deming; that it is 
as fair an “average”? for the 36-inch 
‘Star’ as the “64 per cent’? is for our 
30-inch Louisiana. 

The readers of the RURAL know Mr. 
Deming too well to doubt him. At the 
convention last winter Prof. Wiley looked 
at him with pride as he remarked, ‘I 
discovered that man!”’ 

And. .shile Clement & Deming are 
before us, let us compare their results. 
Mr. Clement had 700 acres and got ‘40 
per cent.’? Mr. Deming got 64 per cent. 
So we have this mathematical state- 
ment: 

40: 64: : 700: 1120. Thatis, Mr. Deming 
with his ‘‘Louisiana No. 2,’’ will obtain 
as much sirup from 700 acres, as Mr. 
Clement with the 36 inch ‘Star,’’ will 
from 1120 acres! Four hundred and 
twenty acres gained! by Deming—lost 
by Clement! at 125 gallons per acre 
52,500 gallons. At 33 1-3 cents per gallon 
$17,500. 

How I wish Clement had that money. 
A man struggling so bravely against un- 
propitious ‘Stars’’ deserves it. 

(b.) Speaking of sneering, if to call 
the Star a ‘‘Hermaphrodite”’ is a *‘sneer”’ 
Mr. Field must blame himself, as his own 
description forces the name upon us; 
‘not flexible’ “nor rigid,”’ but a little of 
both. There is no other name for it any 
more than for a ‘“Hermaphrodite Brig.” 
I do not wonder at his sensitiveness 
onthis point after trying to get inas 
much of Mr. _—* Rubber Spring 
Patent as he could. 

(c.) As to abuse of Mr. Field’s 
‘‘friends’’—his beloved ‘friend Daniel 
Root without cause, maligned Mr. 
Squier and me by charging that ‘for 
the sake of a few paltry dollars’? we had 


misrepresentedin my table of percen-|& 


tages. I ‘‘abused’’ this dearly beloved 
friend’? by asking him to pointouta 
single misquotation or ‘tbe regarded as 
a calumniator.*’ As he could not do it 
Mr. Field has rushed to his rescue and 
even he fails totind a single line or 
word incorrect, so that the appellation 
‘‘calumniator”’ stands. 

The fairness of Mr. Field’s reports is 
now well understood and appreciated. 
The society should hereafter publish its 
own phonograpic reports. The adver- 
tising of the different manufactures will 
more than pay the expenses and leave a 
surplus for society use. 

He has been allowed to run the society 
as a private advertising show about 
long enough. 

M. Day, Jr. 





Root vs. Day, 

Mr. Day in his article published June 
5th, says that if I will point out a single 
misquotation in his former article, he 
will esteem it a favor. I was tully pre- 
pared to point out several, but J. A. 
Field & Co,, in last week’s issue, have 
clearly stated the falsity of his quota- 
tions, and if he desires he can have more. 
Mr. Day says, if any man has been mis- 
quoted, let him speak, for him have I 
offended. It is quite evident that when 
he has an article published in the RURAL, 
he does not want it criticised. I think 
any one has the right to criticise any ar- 
ticle that is not correct, especially when 
it refers to the Northern Sugar Cane In- 
dustry. I am for protecting the cane 
men as well as the cane mill manufactur- 
ers; they have enough to contend against 
if they are squarely dealt with. 

If Mr. Day is not satisfied to state the 
per cent. of mills correctly, we can give 
him all the juice he may need. As tor 
the mill he is agent for, I have abundant 
proof that it is not equal, in many re- 
spects, to other mills which I could 
name. Yet he would have you believe 
that you could obtain 150 acres of juice 
from 100 acres of cane, by buying the 
Squire mill. 

Now, just a word to Mr. Day! It may 
be that you have brought me to trial, but 
the er pra falls on you. Any one ac- 
quainted with you, knows your record 
for truth and veracity, and some, I am 
informed, know it to their disadvantage. 


| [ taink you will find honesty is the best 


policy, and that buyers, as well as manu- 
facturers, have the right of protection. 
DANIEL Root. 





A Sorgo Convention in Ohio. 


EDITOR RURAL WORLD: I have been 
making molasses from cane for fifteen 
years, on a small scale, say from 400 to 
13 hundred gallons per year. Last sea- 
son our seed did not get ripe. I sent 
this spring to Kansas for two bushels of 
seed. The most of it is planted by prob- 
ably 100 farmers, and we expect a goed 
crop this fall. Here is a good location 
for a sugar factory. If we bad the capi- 
tal to erect one, there could be plenty of 
cane furnished by the farmers to supply 
alarge mill. I think this interest calls 
for an association and a convention this 
fallin Ohio. I would say at Columbus, 
soon after the Presidential election. I 
would be glad to hear from any that see 
this. Address the RuRAL WORLD. 
(As this paper should be in the hands of 
every man that is in the cane business.) 
I will answer any that may see fit to ad- 
dress me on this subject, to arrange a 
convention. Speak out, brother cane 
growers, let us hear from you. 

J. A. W. 

Rush Creek, Union county, Ohio. 

Sum Figgers—Percentages. 

If an acre of cane at ‘‘ 40 per cent” in 
juice, yields 120 gallons of sirup at 61.5 
per cent., the yield would be 184 1-2 gal- 
lons—a gain of 641-2 gallons. On 160 
acres this gain amounts to 10,320 gul- 
lons, which at 33 1-3 cents per gallon, is 
worth $3,440, 

The juice for this costs nothing, as the 
expense of raising the cane and putting 
it through the mill, is the same whether 
at 40 or 61.5 per cent. 

On 1,000 acres, the gain is 64,500 gal- 
lons, worth $21,500. 

This is the difference between rigid 
and Squier’s Rubber Spring Mills, as 
shown by all available testimony where 
actual weights on scales have been taken. 

Address Geo. L. Squier, Buffalo, N. Y., 
for manual with treatise, by Professors 
Weber and Scovell. 


Sorgo—the Future Queen of Plants. 


Mr. EprtTor: The familiar face of the 
Sorgo RURAL WoRLD as it reappears 
upon our desk seems a revolation. 

A glance, however, at the foot-prints 
of time as stampedupon the -sorgo page 
of June 12” 84 shows that this industry 
has not revolved. Itis one of greater 
magnitude, 

But recently, an agricultural writer, 
speaking more particularly of the care of 
farm machinery, said: Farmers} know 
better than they do. 

We donot presume more eloquence 
than the still silent voice of nature. 

If men will persist in their mistakes in 
the field and then require an outfit large 
enough to cover such mistakes, then let 
the outfit speak its own language. 

That far away point, Sorgo, can be 
attained alone by time and culture. 

Sorghum growers and men of letters 
are right in their tenacity for the name 
sorghum. 

The God given faculty of naming has 
been transmitted from Adam. 

The letters ina name, must indicate 
the elements in substance. . 

When it is conclusively shown that the 
humecan not be eliminated from the 
plant and o substituted; or that Sorgo is 
not the object we seek; thenta retreat 
will be in order. Until then we press to- 
ward the mark. 

Sorghum will remain bound with her 
seven seals, sorghum, until lawfully 
released. 

We revert to the assertion that sor- 
hum growers do not practice what they 
already know. We call the sense of stock 
men. 

What do you think of the plan to es- 
tablish a miscellaneous stock pen at 
Washington D. C. large enough to ad- 
mit by twos animals of every kind and 
sort; place no restrictious; but cross 
miscellaneously? Then stock the country 
with the offspring from this pen. " 

Do you say no? Then gentlemen aban- 
don the cane pen at once. 

The underlying principles of the one 
are those of the other and sorghum 
growers know it. They know that canes 
will mix, cross or hybridize. 

Then go the approaching season iato 
the sorghum fields of the world, prepar- 
ed to analyze, remembering that same- 
ness indicates purity of kind. So we in- 
scribe upon our banner, Purity of Kind 
and Excellence of Qualities. For many 
other details apply the sense of the stock 
world. 

Crossed canes may do for milling. 

To establish sorgo as queen, dethrones 
cotton as king'since, the one is not the 
counterpart of the other. 

‘The assumption of king Cotton was up- 
ona money basis. Sugar is already es- 
-tablished upon that basis . 

Nature extracts the cotton and weaves 
the sugar. Man weaves the cotton and 
extracts the sugar. Cotton claims the 
value of all cotton. Inour war with 
the elements sugar claims all sugar 
rom whatever source whether of vege- 
fable or animal food, though the stomach 
may be compelled to analyze it. 

The — person requires about his 
weight yearly in sugar. he effects of 
sugar then are concentrated in the body. 
Those of cotton scattered. 

The approximate figures, in dollars 
and cents, are readily attainable should 
any one challenge the kingship of Sugar. 

x 





Ovo, Kansas. 





For Sale or Exchange. 


A No. 2. VietorCane Mill. Sweep be- 
low, with all fixtures ready to work, and 
a No. 4 Automatic Cook Evaporator, all 
nearly new, will make 100 gallons of 
sirup in 12 hours. Taken out to replace 
with larger capacity of same kind. Will 
sell dirt-cheap, or exchange for other 
farm machinery. Rost. BELL, JR. 

Box 38, Hensall, Ont., Can. 
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ST. LOUIS, THURSDAY, JUNE 26, 1884. 


Dr. Collier on Bisulphite. 

EDITOR ReRAL WORLD: [f you would 
quote in your paper from “Sorghum,” 
the first twelve lines on page 306 and the 
first fifteen on page 308, I think they 
would be of use to your readers, as well 
as correct many false notions which pre- 
vail. PETER COLLIER, 

Washington, D. C.,'June 13th, 1884. 

From page 306 we quote: 

“The apparatus used by the author 
(Peter Collier) for making this solution 
(in water) of the gas ‘sulphurous acid), 
consisted of a small-sized hot water tank 
for kitchen range, about forty inches 
long and ten inches in diameter. Into 
this, powdered oil of vitriol were put, 
and the sulphurous gas passed through 
iron gas pipes into a wash-bottle con- 
taining oil of vitriol, and from thence 
into a barrel nearly filled with water. A 
safety tube was connected with the wash- 
bottle, to prevent any possible rushing 
back of the water into the generator in 
case of the withdrawal of the heat. By 
this apparatus a barrel or two of the so- 
lution may be made in a short time, and 
at an expense of not over seventy-five 
cents per barrel. For two barrels of the 
solution there would be required seventy- 
five pounds of oil of vitriol and seven 
pounds of powdered charcoal.” 

From page 308 we quote: 

“This compound, (bisulphite of lime) 
so called, exists neither in theory nor in 
practice; but the name has long been 
applied to the salt produced by the union 
of lime and sulphurous acid, the only 
chemical compound of which is the sul- 
phite of lime known commercially as the 
bisulphite. It may be had in quantity 
at a few cents (five to seven) per pound, 
and contains about 30 per cent. of sul- 
phurous acid (if chemically pure, it 
should contain 531-3 per cent), and ow- 
ing to its comparatively low price and 
great convenience in handling, is the 
most available form in which sulphurous 
acid may be used by the sugar manufac- 
turers. This saltis practically insoluble 
in water; but is soluble in a solution of 
sulphurous acid, and is said to exist in 
such solution as the bisulphite, which in 
effect itis, and in such solution it is 
wy wd prepared and used by sugar 
makers. In using this reagent in defe- 
cation, the acid of the juice will liberate 
the sulphurous acid, and give practically 
the same results as by the use of the 
gas.’ 





EDITOR RURAL WoR LD: In the arti- 
cle on Sulphurous Acid and Bisulphite 
of Lime, published in your issue of the 
19th inst., the types say some things for 
me that [should never say myself. As 
these changes materially affect the sense, 
will you please correct and oblige. 

I said ‘‘sulphate of copper would re- 
main in the retort” and not sulphite as 
you have it. 

For ‘contents of the vacuum being 
drawn into retort;’? read contents of 
receiver. For concentrated sulphurous 
acid, read concentrated sulphuric acid, 
and for ‘1.022 spirit grains,’ read 1.022 
specific gravity. ©. i. P. 

Grand Crossing, Ills., June 21st. 

EpITOR RURAL WorvD: In our arti- 
cle in your paper last week, your com- 
positor made us say juice tested 70 B. 
when it should have been 7° B., and 
where we had 75 23-100 gallons per ton 
it read 7,523. These errors, though 
slight, entirely destroy the meaning; 
please correct. J.A. FIELD & Co, 

St. Louis. 


Address by Dr. Sturtevant. 


Dr. E. Lewis Sturtevant, Director of 
the New York State Experiment Station, 
at Geneva, spoke rapidly without notes, 
before the New York Sugar Growers’ 
Association, and consequently we can 
give only a short abstract of his remarks | 
which were full of good and useful 
points: 

One year is not enough to give certain- 
ty to a series of agricultural experiments. 
But I find that we have got clues to fur- 
ther investigation. In sorghum we have 
a tropical plant transferred to a northern 
locality, but this is not a special obstacle 
to its successful cultivation. It is merely 
a question of temperature and rainfall. 
The probability is that sorghum will 
have the same range as corn, except that 
itis a drought plant. Sorghum has a 
very large amouut of sugar in its com- 
position. It is a shallow rooter, and its 
germination depends on the temperature 
at the time of planting. But unless the 
weather is warm the spring plants will 
fail. When the temperature of the soil 
attains about 50° at five or six inches 
below the surface that is the best time 
for planting. Our domesticated plants 
have obtained their value for us through 
selection, and the same will probably be 
true of sorghum. It seems now as if we 
have obtained clews that will enable us 
to get earlier varieties, through the se- 
lection of the right kind of seed. By 
examining sorghum-tops you will find 
that the upper seeds of the panicle ma- 
ture earlier than the lower. Consequent- 
ly we find that by planting immature 
seed, that is, the lower seeds of the pani- 
cle we shall get an earlier crop. We 
propose to test this theory another year. 
Of course the immature seed will give a 
weuker plant, but the second year it will 
come back to its usual vigor. Experi- 
ments with corn may be safely trans- 
ferred to sorghum. By green house ex- 
periments it is found that corn roots re- 
quire at least 81° of temperature. Be- 
low that degree of warmth it will not 
succeed. By our svil thermometers we 
found that in July the average tempera- 
ture at three inches below the surface 
was Only 79° last season, but the season 
was not one to judge of for general pur- 
poses. a grown on mucky land 
gives an inferior quality of juice we 
know, but T ean‘t explain why. 

‘The sugar in sorghom has in all proba- 
bility been produced by selection of 
seed. Originally sorghum was used 
solely for chewing as a sweet, and this 
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canes to be planted and raised. If we 
analyze sorghum juice we shall finda 
striking want of uniformity in plants 
grown under similar circumstances. The 
juice will differ by five or six degrees, 
and this is another reason for selection. 

Secondly, we want to obtain a large 
amount of sugar from the cane. The orig- 
inal sugar beet gave only 6 per cent. of 
sugar, but by selection they now get 
from 15 to 18 per cent. of sugar. In sor- 
ghum we do not know what that limit is, 
but we should not be surprised if we 
could raise it to 18 or 20 percent. But 
we require investigation of these ques- 
tions in many places. Last season was 
the most unfavorable of many years for 
the growth of sorghum. We grew it at 
the station, but much of the seed perished 
and after the rest came up, fully 30 to 35 
per cent of that also perished and we 
gotno mature seed. whatever. Under 
these discouraging circumstances the 
chemical tests gave us 690 pounds of 
available sugar and 1,300 pounds of ac- 
tual sugar per acre. This applies to what 
may be called practical tests. Our plots 
were one-twentieth of an acre all under 
different kinds of treatment. We ob- 
tained about 50 per cent. of juice, and we 
observed a great difference in the pro- 
portion of juice in different plots, as 
well as of available sugar. There is 
great promise in sorghum as a plant for 
the northern sugar industry, And yet it 
is not only as a sugar plant that sorghum 
deserves notice. The staple farming of 
New York State has beenrdriven closer 
and closer to the wall in the last few 
years. The whole tendency of freight is 
downward, and competition in growth 
greater. 

[believe that staple farming in this 
state will eventually have to be abandon- 
ed, and the farmer will have to go more 
into special crops. Sorghum looked on 
as a staple crop holds out great promise. 
It is a noble plant for forage. The qnes- 
tion of the milk producer now is how to 
get milk at le. a pound. This can only 
be done by cheapening the costof keep- 
ing cattle; and sorghum offers us a 
means for doing this. Sorghum as 
grown for sugar purposes, will give in 
its waste the equivalent in forage value 
of anacre of yrass—simply the leaves 
and tops. Many are unwisely deterred 
from going into sorghum through dread 
of the labor involved. [ had a letter 
from Professor Siliman the other day, 
who in it mentioned a process which 
might possibly enable the cbemist to 
produce a sweet that will be sweeter 
than sugar. Experimentation in order 
to be valuable, must be done on a suffi- 
cient scale. So long as we have to work 
onasmall scale it would be unsafe to 
transfer our methods to larger works. 
This fact has kept back nearly all enter- 
prise in this direction. Mr. Potts of the 
Rio Grande company informed the 
chairman of the tariff committee in con- 
gress that the reduction of 20 per cent. 
on foreign sugar would be no detriment 
to his company, but it would be unsafe to 
transfer the result at Rio Grande 
bodily to another locality. Inves- 
tigation must show all the causes that 
affect the general market will absorb all 
the sugar that can be made. If sirup be 
changed into sugar there is no limit to 
its sale. But by raising sorghum as a 
sirup plant alone it is possible to over- 
stock the market. 

When asked about topping cane, Dr. 
Sturtevant said that he did not think the 
experiments had been suflicient to gener- 
alize from. He also answered that the 
peculiarly cold season last year prevent- 
ed any accurate experiments in the use 
of fertilizers. 
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Our Soil Pulverizer. 


The implement above named, is illus- 
trated on this page, is advertised in 
these pages nearly all the year round, 
and is finding great favor with the farm- 
ers of the West generally. It is true 
the wheat crop is not yet off the ground, 
but it is equally true that those who 
would do better ‘next year than last 
must use means to that end. One of 
these is that referred to above as our soil 
pulverizer. 

It is necessary that the soil be 
thoroughly pulverized before planting 
crops if se should pay. More plants 
can be obtained from three pecks sown 
on well prepared ground and rolled after 
sowing, than from five pecks sownon 
ground as cloddy as is often seeded by 
the careless farmer. Most all farmers 
will agree with us that itis advisable to 
roll the ground after it is sown in wheat 
or any kind of grain. 

Of course the soil should always be 
well pulverized, lightand dry; but after 
the usual plowing and harrowing it lies 
in too loose a condition for the proper 
support and os of the roots of grain 
plants. And experience teaches that 
pressing the ground compactly about the 
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grain, or even the roots of plants and 
trees set out, adds much to the stability 
and growth of the plant, and in case of 
winter wheat prevents the frost from 
heaving itout. Under favorable cireum- 
stances judicious rolling or packing the 
soil will adda quarter or third to the 
yield of the crop. 

This clod crushing implement con- 
sists of a series of cast-iron wheels, so 
arranged upon a wrought-iron axle that 
each wheel is free to turn on the axle in- 
dependently of others. The axle also 
turns in the collar boxing, giving the 
implement the facility of turning the 
corners as easily as a cart. 

There is very little wear resulting from 
friction between the hubs of the wheels 
and the axle, as the wheels only turn on 
the axle at the corners of the land. When 
the implement moves straight forward, 
the wheels and axle both turn together, 
making all the friction and wear on the 
collar boxing aygl near the ends of the 
axle. 

The great crushing power of the im- 
plement consists in bringing the entire 
weight down on small spots of the surface 
of the soil. The narrow lines on the sur- 
face of the soil, which are pressed by the 
face of the wheels, are only an inch wide, 
and the space between these lines is two 
inches, consequently as the wheels crush 
through the clods there can be no lumps 
of soil left on the surface. It will not 
push the hard clods down in the soil, but 
will crush them ard a harrow is gener- 
ally not needed. 

It is impossible to clog inside or out- 
side of the wheels. Any boy can work 
it, and not be shaken to pieces nor ruin 
the horses’ shoulders. 

We have reason to believe the imple- 
ment one of the best in use, and for all 
further particulars refer our readers to 
Henry Reinstedler, dealer in agricultural 
implements, 1104 and 1106 North Third 
Street, St. Louis, or the manufacturer, 
H..P. Deuscher, Hamilton, Ohio, for 
illustrated circulars, containing fuller 
particulars than we can find room for. 


Suggestive Interview with a Business Farmer. 


Mr. Ira W. Green is one of our most 
progressive farmers in Western New- 
York. Luddressed the following ques- 
tions to him for. the Tribune, and ap- 
pend his useful replies: 

How does farming pay you now? 

Notso well as in the past, or so well 
as it should. A gross income from 200 
acres of $5,000 is not enough where 
family and other expenses nearly equal 
that sum. 1 am studying the question 
how to increase profits, but not with 
the success I desire. 

What is your best crop? 

Potatoes, though my land is not na- 
turally friable enough for them. I make 
it friable by ploughing under, about 
June l,aheavy growth of clover and 
manure. I can raise 600 or more bushels 
per acre when J get the condition right. 

Do your cattle and sheep give much 
profit? 

They pay fairly, butif I was a new 
man at buying, fecdiug and selling them 
I would lose money. 

How do you manage the business? 

1 have a trustworthy commission man 
at Buffalo to buy. If the market looks 
right I telegraph, asking whether he can 
buy now to advantage. He may reply, 
‘No, wait.’’ When the market is right 
he says, ‘‘Come.’’ I go down and buy 
the kind that willlay on most flesh at 
least expense. No matter how shorta 
time I have held them, if the market 
stiffens. I telegraph to my commission 
man who sells for me at Albany, askin 
whether I shall come on now and sell. 
He may reply, ‘“‘No, wait till I send for 
you.’’ When he telegraphs, ‘*Come, the 
market is right for selling,”’ I drop every- 
thing, and in a few hours those sheep are 
on the cars moving toward Albany. Pro- 
fits lie in buying well, —- judicious- 
ly, and selling well. A green hand would 
lose money atit. One object in hand- 
ling the stock is securing valuable man- 
ure, 

How do you subdue quack grass? 

Plough it under about nine inches 
deep June 1, in fitting ground for pota- 
toes. e prepare the soil thoroughly, 
and cultivate, shallow but often after 
planting. We never see any quack grass 
the second year if our work is well done. 
By deep cultivation after ploughing 
quack is kept alive. Shallow cultivation 
smothers it. Cultivating deep is a mis- 
take in all cases. Not only does it dis- 
turb the roots of growing plants—it de- 
stroys the mechanical condition of the 
soil, leaving it harder ultimately than if 
cultivated shallow. 

How many hours a day do your men 
work? 

Ten. I get more work from them thus 
than by the old fourteen-hour system. It 
no more pays to overwork men than 
horses. If a man has worked ten hours 
faithfully he has done enough. The man 
who has time only to sleep, eat and 
work soon degenerates. All work makes 
Jacka dull boy. Wegive two hours 
nooning. 

What wages do you pay for labor? 





More than the average. I have to do 
this to secure the best men, and I want 
none but the best—those are poor 
enough. 

Do you change your crops as prices 
go up or down? 

No. I do not know what prices may be 
for produce, [used to think I knew, but 
have given thatup. I[ goright alon 
with my planting without much regare 
to prices. You cannot dodge quick 
enough with farm crops to hit high 
prices every time. 

Why don’t you plant more orchards? 
Ido not fancy fruit-growing. Itisa 
good business for those who like it. My 
inclinations are teward potatoes and 
stock. I spend monthsof every year 
travelling about to learn what other 
stock and potato men are doing, and get 
well paid for such rambles. I keep ahead 
of the times on these specialties. If f 
make any money it is because Ido not 
go to sleep over my business. I should 
fail at fruit-growing, for I have no en- 
thusiasm for it. 

Where do you store your potatoes? 

In the barn cellars. They are not frost- 
proof, but during cold snaps we burn 
coal-oil stoves in them, and they protect 
from frost. It is remarkable how little 
heat will save vegetables in a cellar. 

What potato has been and what will be 
most profitable? 

White Star has been the best for pro- 
fit, and Dakota Redis as likely to take 
the lead in the future as any. Potatoes 
degenerate; we must have new varieties 
continually. Itis notcaused by using 
small seed, but by making poor selec- 
tions of seed. I can select from a bushel 
one potato that will yield three times as 
much when planted as others of equal 
size and general appearance. By select- 
ing seed we can make the potato long or 
short, knobby or smooth, sunken-eyed 
or full-eyed. We can change the color 
and quality. Tell what kind of potato 
you want and we can produce it by selec- 
tion of seed. 

Did you join the silver mining scheme 
so much talked about last season? 

No. If a horse is to win a prize on the 
race-course he must not leave the track. 
If he jumps the fence the other horse 
will winevery time. I believe in stick- 
ing to the track. This is the only hope I 
have of winning.—Tribune. 





Time to Cut Grass. 

The report of the analytical chemist o 
the Department of Agriculture, s' 
up the results of analy o 
the cultivated grasses 
ent, then, that in mog 
bloom or thereabo 


cutting grasses i ? the 
most nourishmen elatively 
profitable crops, Or the following 
reasons: The amount of water has 
diminished, and the shrinkage will 


therefore be less. The weight of the 
crop will be largest in proportion to the 
nutritive value of its constituents. The 
amount of nitrogen not present 
buminoids will be at its lowest point; 
fibre will not be so extensive as to pre- 
vent digestion, and the nutritive ratio 
will be more advantageous. If eut 
earlier the shrinkage is larger, although 
the fibre is less and albumen is a little 
larger. The palatability may be in- 
creased, but the total nutriments to the 
acre will not be so large, and the nutri- 
ment ratio will be more abnormal. The 
disadvantages of late cutting are evident 
in the increase of fibre, destroying the 
po managed of the nutriments and the 
falling off of the albumen by conversion 
into amides. This is not made up by the 
larger crop cut. 


—In a recent number of a foreign ag- 
ricultural periodical there is a summary 
of some elaborate researches on the 
evaporation of water from arable land, 
and the conclusions are given that, 
whether considered as a physical agent 
in the improvement of the texture of the 
soil, or chemically, farmyard manure, 
is the most. valuable fertilizing agent a 





substances. It absorbes and retains a 
larger quantity of rain water; it gets rid 
of superfluous water quickly; it attracts 
at night the vapors of the atmosphere 
and their valuable constituents; it ab- 
sorbs the solar rays and the oxygen 
which are so important to life, and it 
renders the soil more porous and adapt- 
ed for the penetration and the ramifica- 
tion of the roots. As the dung is the 
principal agent in condensing the fer- 
tilizing gases from the atmosphere, it is 
important not to bury it too deeply in 
the ground, but to see that it is well 
mixed with the surface soil. 





Planting Nuts. 


A word to our readers on the subject 
of nut planting may not be amiss. In 
the fall of the year, it would be a very 
wise thing for farmers to carefully select 
a nice lot of chestnuts and hickory, the 
finest specimens to be had, and put them 
away for planting. There is scarcely a 
farm in the country, but has its piece of 
land which would be worth more as a nut 
grove than in any other way, and it al- 
ways adds to the salable properties of a 
farm thus supplied. We know a farmer 
in this county, who planted some chest- 
nuts quite a number of years ago. He 
was a young man then and his mother 
laughed at him for what she thought was 
a Surxotis scheme. To-day he is a 
middle-aged farmer, still living on his 
farm, and every year he picks a good 
supply of beautiful nuts from those trees. 
It is safe to say that his farm i8 worth 
$250 more because of them, and they 
have never cost him ten dollars worth of 
labor. Hickory nuts are just as easily 
grown. It is best to planttheseed where 
they are to remain, as the young trees 
have little else than a long tap reot, and 
are consequently not easy to successfully 
transplant. If every farmer who has no 
nut grove would plant one next spring, 
he will, ere many years have ° 
thank us for the suggestion. Try it.— 





Orange County Farmer. 
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Officers of the Missouri Wool Growers’ 
Association. 
President—H. V. Pugsiey, Plattsburg, Mo. 
Vice-President—G. H. Wallace, 
county, Mo. 
Treasurer—N. H. Gentry, Sedalia, Mo. 
Secretary—L. L. Seiler, Osborn, Mo. 





OFFICERS OF THE MISSOURI MERINO SHEEP 
BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION, 


|binations of food to grow the animals | 
|after they are bred. 
| which, it is taken for granted, is 

| common possession of the agricultural 
—— | mind 
| 
Howard | 


is so rare, that only a small frac- 
tion of those who feed are successful. It 
was this same foolishness that underlaid 
the pedigree craze of a few years ago, 


but better sense is now manifested, and | 


This ror tye 74 
the 


Transfers of Thorougbred Stock—American 
Berkshire Record. 


Prospect Lad 2nd, 11,741, A. G. Epler, 


| merit must accompany the pedigree. To) Virginia, Ills., to Springer Bros., Spring- 
| develop the merit of any animal or'| fjeld, Ill. 


breed, requires skill in feeding, and this 
compels a study of alimentation. 

The American sheep 
wishes to make the most of the material 


President, Samuel Jewett, Independence; | in his hands, must believe most devoutly 


Vice President, R. T McCully, Lees Summit; 


Secretary and Treasurer, H. V. Pugsley, 
Plattsburg; Directors, Harry McCullough, 


Fayette ; Philo D. Jewett, Independence, and 
L. L. Seiler, Osborne; Committee on Pedi- 
, J. V. McCully, Sam Jewett and Harry 
McCullough. 
Australian Competition. 

—Major Chill W. Hazzard of the Mon- 
ongahela City, Pa., Republican delivered 
an interesting address before the late 
Wool-growers’ Convention at Pittsburgh, 
on Australia’s vast wool interests which 
are oppressing American wool growers. 
Among other things he said: ‘‘Australia 
is a country into which an English mer- 
chant took eight Merino sheep in 1793, 
and from which have sprung a flock of 
73,000,000, or nearly double the number 
contained in the United States. Itisa 
country where birds of paradise are us 
plenty as English sparrows in America; 
where the kingfisher brays like a jack- 
ass, and where millions of parrots fill the 
air with chatter like unto that of a free 
trade Congressman. The vacant land is 
open for the great National Australian 
sheep pastures. Stock raisers can se- 
cure large tracts at four cenis per acre 
per year for grazing purposes. Upon 
them they grow sheep, horses and cattle 
by the million, and stand at the head of 

other countries in the production of 
wool. These great grazing tracts in 
Australia are defined by creeks and hill 
ranges. Large paddocks enclosing 
countless herds of cattle and horses are 
separated from each other by Pittsburgh 
wire fencing. The sheep roam outside 
the paddocks. Our Consul General 
states that the number of sheep in the 
British Australian colonies during 1880 
and 1881 was 73,000,000. He says: ‘The 
astoral wealth of Australia is enormous; 
ts capabilities for wool-growing are 
practically unlimited; its wool produc- 
tion exceeds its gold, and the fact that a 
little over 2,000, people can lead the 
world—-so easy is their life, so cheap is 
labor, so productive the sheep, so tem- 
perate the climate, so free the pasturage 
—that you do well to study the land of 
Australia and see that the American 
wool grower is protected by wise laws 
from a competition unfair to our well 
paid labor and unjust to the people at 

lar; e,” ” 
he above is not clipped by us from 


dhe Monongahela Republican, but from 4 





4~contemporary that quotes it approving- 


ly, one who would ‘‘see that the Ameri- 
can wool grower is protected by wise 
laws from a competition unfair to our 


well paid labor and_unjust to the people 
at large.”’ 

Now, the RuRAL WORLD holds itself 
second to none in its desire to do all that 
is meant in the last quoted paragraph. 
But when it sees a string of ‘‘glittering 
generalities”’ formulated after the fash- 
ion of the ‘“‘meaningless nothingness”’ 
of the weakest partizan it can hardly 
help a rebuke. 

Suppose Australia has 73,000,000 head 
of sheep, what of it? It simply evidences 
the fact that the coun is adapted to 
siness, and that its people early 

i the@fact and without further 

he most of it. 
ep men of that much 
m rent large tracts of 
year, what of it? 
How mat en of this country 
use millions of for less than that, 
and more millions without paying a 
cent or a “by your leave?’? And we 
venture the statement that the help hired 
there costs as much both for wages and 
food as the same do in the United States. 

Ofie thing, however, they neither can 
or will do there, and, what is more, have 
too much sense to attempt it; they do 
not attempt to raise wool on land worth 
$50 an acre in competition with ten 
times their number who do the same on 
land worth two. That business is left to 
the wool growers of the United States 
east of the Mississippi River in compe- 
tition with those on the free pasture and 
large ranches of the West. 





To Montana With Sheep. 


Ep1ToR RURAL WORLD: I am once 
again home from my trip to Montana, 
and have to thank you very much for 
your consideration in sending me papers 
to that far-off country, which 1 found 
awaiting me at Billings, and you cannot 
think how much nearer home I felt, di- 
rectly [ got *‘ a holt *’ on them. 

I got through with the rams in. good 
shape, without the loss of one, and they 
looked as well, if not better, than when 
they started from Caldwell county. I 
have had experience in traveling so far 
“with sheep, and have made considerable 
improvement in fitting up the cars, and 
think I have it about perfect. I can ship 
them almost any distance with from two 
hundred to two hundred and fifty in a 
ear, feed and water the whole in six 
minutes, and land them in as good shape 
after fifteen hundred miles travel, as 
when they left home. 

I did not make sale of the rams, as the 
sheep men will not want to bay until 
they wish to use them; it is therefore 
hard telling how they will sell when the 
time comes. My impression is, they will 
sell lower than last year, on account of 
the condition of the wool market. 

The sheep men of Montana have an 
extra fine crop of lambs this year, and 
the crop is both large and strong. Be- 
sides this, their sheep are in fine condi- 
tion. I saw one lot of 2,000 Oregon 
wethers that had been driven from there 


\ last summer and run on the range all 


nter, being shipped to Chicago as fat 
sheep; they weighed about 125 Ibs., and 
were as fat as any I ever saw shipped out 
of Missouri, and this, opp amas | 
the fact that they had had the scab, ha 
lost a good portion of their wool but had 
been Seared and dipped, and appeared 
to be ali right and well. 

There are large numbers of stock cattle 
being shipped into Montana from the 
East, and they seem to improve very fast 
after their arrival. I saw 140 Shorthorn 
bulls from Canada, unloaded at Little 
Missouri in Western Dakota on June 8th, 
all for one ranch. 

In regard to that other matter, you 
may expect pistols and coffee for two 
the next time I see you on my own base. 

J. N. ROZELLE. 





Improving Sheep. 

It seems to be taken for granted that 
og farmer knows how to feed, but so 
far this from being true, that many 
more could be found to-day who have 
studied somewhat the principles of 
preedimg, than could be found of those 
who had made any study whatever of 
the different qualities and proper com- 


| with pure-bred 


in improvement by feeding, and then, 
males, crossed upon 
selected common ewes, he will be able 


|to grade up a flock that will not only do 





him honor, but will pay him a sure 
profit. But he must not forget the in- 
come from mutton as well as, wool.— 
National Live-Stock Journal, Chicago. 


Sheep for the Men of Small Means. 


With all the complaining about the 
low price of wool, the removing of the 
duties on the same, and the other af- 
flictions sheep husbandry is subjected to 
in these times of a depressed finance 
throughout the country, there is no use 
disguising the fact that sheep growing, 
if judiciously followed, pays better than 
any other rural occupation in this far 
west, when the amount of capital and 
labor is taken into consideration. In the 
past ten yearsthe cattle business has 
turned all heads in this country, since it 
has been so prosperous and has afforded 
such wild speculation, and sheep hus- 
bandry has been neglected. Neverthe- 
less sheep growing will pay a larger per 
cent to the men of smal] means than will 
cattle. A man with five thousand dollars 
to investin sheep and the appliances 
for their keeping can soon become a 
nabob, provided he tends strictly to 
business, while five thousand dollars 
would cut buta small caperin the cat- 
tle growing problem. 

The man to succeed with sheep must 
breed the best grades, both for wool and 
mutton. It will not do to depend entirely 
upon either of these products exclusive- 
ly. A poundof mutton can be grown 
cheaply as a pound of beef. Now, as 
there is no fleece sheared from the back 
of the bullock, and from the sheep there 
is, and even the wool sells at a low rate, 
it stillisin excess of the profit of the 
beef. The flock owner of Colorado can 
better afford to sell wool at twelve cents 
per pound thancan the Ohio man at twen- 
ty. The western animal is grazed upon the 
government lands without price, while 
the Ohio animal nips the grass from soil 
that has cost the owner from one to two 
hundred dollars per acre. The expense 
of herding the flocks in Colorado is not 
so great as is the loss from dogs in Ohio 
or any other of the eastern states. Worth- 
less dogs kill five percent of the sheep 
of Ohio every year. 


This we wil! say of the business. Not a| 


sheep should be encouraged to grow 
that will not clip from seven to twelve 
pounds of wool. And not a wether should 
be bred whose carcass will] uot tip the 
scale beam at one .hundred pounds. 
Then if a fat weth@® will yield ten 
pounds of wool atthe clipping and it 
should be sold at thirteen cents per 
pound, the animal would be credited 
with $1.30 as his year’s earnings, and 
when sent tothe shambles would add 
from $3 to $5 more to his owner’s cof- 
fers. Now that much forthe wether of 
the flock. The ewe will pay much better 
Credit her with $1.30 for her fleece and 
from $2.50 to $3 for her spring, lamb 
and you still have the carcass of the ma- 
tron brute left. To sum this business up 
we will reiterate our statement that 
‘sheep growing, if judiciously followed, 
pays better than any other rural occupa- 
tion in this far west.’”-—Colorado Live 
Stock Record. 





Weights of Prize South-Downs. 


—From a recent lecture by Mr. Henry 
Woods, manager of Lord Walsingham’s 
Merton estate, before the Institute of 
Agriculture at London, we clip the fol- 
lowing: 





| Dolly Bismarck, 10 708 and Sue Hope- 


| ful, 10,761, A.G. Epler to Crum Bros., 


farmer who0| Liter, Ml. 


Cantata, 6,642, John Snell’s Sons, Ed- 
monton, Ont., Can., toJ. G. Snell & Bro., 


| Same place. 





| Dourias Spiteful, 11,733, Geo. W. Pen- 


ney, Newark, Ohio, to R. B. Carahers, 
La Cygne, Kan. 

Gen. Breckenridge, 11,749, W. Warren 
Morton, Russellville, Ky., to C. S. Pum- 
phrey, West View, Ky. 

Duke of Green Lawn, 11,747 and 
Duchess of Green Lawn, 11,748, W. 
Warren Morton, to J.B. Briggs, Russell- 
ville, Ky. 

Proctor’s Royal York, 11,668, Proctor’s 
Derby Lilac, 11,782, and Proctor’s West- 
ern Lilac, 11,783, T. R. Proctor, Utica, 
N. Y., to Ezra Brown, Englishville, 
Mich. 

Elmwood Gem, 40th, 11,681 and Elm- 
wood Gem, 4lst, 11,696, Chas. F. Mills, 
Sprinfield, Ills., to W. Herman, Free- 
burg, Ill. 

Barker, 10,211, A. Ware, Washington, 
C. H. Ohio, to D. W. Todd, Urbana, 
Ohio. 

Queen Ann, 11,127 and Zora, 11,128, 
Clifford & White, Wellington, Ohio, to 
E. H. Norton, Penfield, Ohio. 

PHIL. M. SPRINGER. 


Springfield, Il. Secretary. 





Corn and Pork—What His Experiments Have 
Shown an Ohio Breeder and Feeder. 


So much has been said and written on 
the above subject, and many articles pub- 
lished, some of them I think very extrava- 
gant statements, as to the quantity of 
gross pork that can be produced by feed- 
ing a bushel of corn to hogs. 

saw a statement in a paper, by one of 
its contributors, that he madé a test trial 
in feeding five bushels of corn to an old 
hog that gave a gain of ninety-six pounds 
of gross pork, showing a gain for each 
bushel of corn fed, of nineteen and one- 
fifth pounds. Now, taking the average 
price paid for choice hogs gross, in Cin- 
cinnati for the same month (Feb. 1884), 
which was seven and one-half cts. per 
pound, this would be equal to selling 
corn at $1.46 per bushel. 

Now, as the farmers of Ohio are most- 
ly engaged in mixed husbandry, the 
question is of great importance for them 
to know which will pay the best, to feed 
their corn to hogs or sell, in market? 
The above experiment on feeding would 
settle the question beyond all dispute if 
all feeders could make a gain of nineteen 
and a haif pounds of pork for each bushel 
of corn fed, 

Having been in the business of raising 
corn and feeding hogs in the rich valleys 
of Mill Creek, Butler county, Ohio, for 
more than twenty years, I have fed from 
100 to 400 head each year, and have 
made several experiments on feeding 
corn to hogs to learn how many pounds 
of gross weight Icould make from each 
bushel of corn fed, but I do not claim to 
be an expert in feeding, yet I claim that 
in my twenty years of experieyce I learned 
some — about feeding hogs, and 
which will give the readers of your 
valuable paper the results of four test 

trials of feeding corn as follows: 
FIRST TRIAL. 

September 6th, 1869, 1 selected twenty 
Poland-China hogs, weighing gross 5,270 
Ibs., valued at 9 1-2 cents gross gives 
the first cost of hogs $500.65c. hey 
are fed three times per day on a plank 
floor with straw stacks for shelter, 
convenient to abundance of good, pure 
running water. They were fed sixty 
days, and they ate 300 bushels of corn, 
and then re-weighed and weighed 8,425 
pounds, showing a gain in the sixty days 
feeding of 3,155 pounds, this gave a 
gain of 2 1-2 lbs} per day per head, and 
showed a gain of 10 1-2 lbs. of gross 


While the owners of the flocks of which | weight for each bushel of corn fed. 
I have just spoken, were scrupulously | Their loss from gross to net weight was 


careful to maintain the purity of the! only 17 per cent. 


They were sold in 


breed, each aimed at a different type of| Cincinnati at 11 3-4 cents, net amount 


animal. 


‘** Sinall and good ”’ sheep were | $819.56 cents, 


deducting the first cost 


clearly Mr. Ellman’s aim; Mr. Webb’s,| of the twenty hogs $500.65 cents, gives 


‘large and good.’’ Believing that large 
sheep were much the best, and would be 
the sheep of the future, I need not say 
how well Mr. Webb succeeded in pro- 
ducing animals of larger frame and 

reater weight than the South-Downs of 
Mr. Ellman’s day; while, at the same 
time, retaining the true type and all the 
essential points of a pure-bred South- 
Down Sheep. 

It is, of course, a recognized fact (or 
ought to be by every careful breeder of 
South-Down sheep) that the first and 
greatest point is to maintain extreme 
purity; to allow no cross to diminish the 
inestimable value of purity ofblood. The 
direction in which the improvement in 
South-Down sheep is desirable, is uni- 
formity of character, strength of consti- 
tution, excellence of wool, development 
of symmetrical form, mutton-producing 
properties, smallness of bone as com- 
pared with weight of meat, yet pot such 
smallness as to prevent the carrying of 
an increased amount of flesh. 

I may say that these are the points to 
which our attention has been always 
most especially directed in the flock of 
which I have now had the management 
for upward of 36 years. Following the 
subject of increase of weight I find my- 
self obliged to mention the three shear- 
ling champion prize Merton wethers of 
1870, which averaged a little over 242 
pounds each live weight. This I believe 
to have been the greatest weight record- 
ed up to that time. Some persons, in- 
deed, at the exhibition, thought that the 
great weight of those sheep suggested 
that there had been some cross in the 
breeding. I need scarcely say how 
utterly groundless was any such sugges- 
tion. At the late Smithfield Exhibition, 
Lord Walsingham’s prize pen reached 
the unprecedented average for South- 
Down wethers of 251 pounds. This 
showed an increased weight of 9 pounds 
per sheep over the weight of the cham- 
pion wethers of 1870. 





NOT A SPASM OF COUGHING SINCE 
USING COMPOUND OXYGEN. 


So writes a gentleman from Are¢hie, Mis- 
souri, whose whole system was so run down 
that he was not able to do any kind of work. 
In a little over a month after commencing 
the Oxygen Treatment he made this report: 

“T have not bad a spasm of coughing since 
the first time I inhaled the Oxygen. The ‘ut- 
ter goneness’ when a little out of wind (I 
can’t describe the feeling, but it was a most 
miserable one) also left me right away. You 
think my recovery will be slow; I am going 
to try and disappoint you. Three days after 
I lost my leg, six surgeons gave me till next 
day at noon to live. When my stump was 
almost well I got a terrible fall. Again the 
hospital surgeons said Icould not live: but I 
am here yet. I can’t say all right, but by the 
help of the Compound Oxygen I hope to be 
soon. Am much stronger, can stick all day 
at anything that is not too heavy. 

Our “Treatise on Compound Oxygen,” con- 
taining a history,of the discovery and mode 
of action of this remarkable curative agent, 
and a large record of ——e. cures in 
Consumption, Catarrh, Neuralgia, Bronchitis, 
Asthma, etc., and a wide range of chronic 
diseases, will be sent free. Address Drs. 
STARKEY & PALEN, 1109 and 1111 Girard S8t., 
Philadelphia. 


| 





the net profit on feeding the 300 bushels 
of corn, $318.91 cents, this gave $1.06- 
1-4c. per bushel for the corn fed. The 
yearly average price of corn in Cincinnati 
was 85 cents: 
SECOND TRIAL. 

August 21st, 1870, I weighed 100 head 

of hogs, they were the Kentucky thin- 


rind stock; they are a medium size, not! 


as growthy as the Poland-China, but 
they are remarkably good feeders when 
fully grown. This lot of hogs was six- 
teen months old when weighed; they 
had been kept over one winter as was 
then the custom, they were fed sufficient 
corn during the first fall and winter, to 
keep them in good growing condition, 
and turned on good clover pasture first of 
May and kept on the pasture up to Au- 
gust, without any kind of grain. Their 
gross (live) weight on this date was 15,- 
600 lbs.; they were fed on good, sound, 
old corn up to September 10th, then on 
new corn up to December Ist, making 
the total number of days fed 101; they 
were then re-weighed, and they weighed 
41,084 lbs., making the gain in the 101 
days’ feeding of 25,484 lbs; they were 
fed 2,209 bushels of corn. Now, count- 
ing their gross gain at 51-2 cts., which 
was their true value at home, gives $2,- 
401.6c for the corn fed them, making the 
value of the corn per bushel at home, 
63 1-3c; the yearly average price of corn 
in the Cincinnati market was 56c. 

In the above calculation the gain gross 
is valued at the home selling price which 
is the correct basis to caleulate on the 
profit in feeding grain to stock; but stock 
to feed can, as a general rule, be bought 
atless than the selling price when fat- 
tened and ready for market. 

The daily average gain per hog of this 
lot was 2 1-2 Ibs. and the gain per bushel 
of corn was 11 1-2 lbs.—this is the larg- 
est gain per bushel that I ever have made 
in feeding hogs, but they were all old and 
fully matured in growth of frame, and in 
the best possible condition for feeding. 
Their net weight in Cincinnati was 34,100 
Ibs., showing a loss from gross to net of 
only 17 per cent. and sold at 6 3-4c., 
value $2,301.75, this gives $42.13 for 
their delivery to Cincinnati over the 5 1-2 
gross or live weight at home. 

Asa general rule, 9to10 pounds is 
fully an average gain per bushel of corn 
on hogs that have their full growth in 
frames. A good careful feeder, with 
good weather for feeding, good corn and 
and the stock sheltered from cold storms 
can make 10 to 11 pounds gain per bushel 
ofcorn, but careless farmers who pay 
but little attention to improving their 
stock of hogs, and that seldom commence 
feeding until late in the fall and feed in 
the mud with no shelter from the cold 
storms—cannot except to realize over 8 
to 9 pounds of pork per bushel of corn— 
even on old hogs, and on young hogs 
less, as all my experiments have proven. 

THIRD TRIAL, 
I purchased 200 bushels of corn at 65c 





per bushel. (Value $130.) Selected 50 


\ 


Poland-China hogs weighing, Dec. 1st, 
1881, 10,655 lbs., live weight; they were 
fed regularly morning, noon and evening 
on a plank floor; had good shelter, and 
the 200 bushels of corn lasted them 24 
days; they were then re-weighed, and 
weighed 12,665 lbs., showing a gain on 
the feeding of 200 bushels of corn, of 
2,005 lbs.; gain per hog 40 lbs; daily 
gain per hog 1 2-3 lbs; gain for each 
bushel of corn fed, 10 lbs., and gave the 
following results: 

Cost of 200 bushels of corn at65c, $130; 
now valuing the gross gain, which was 
2,005 lbs., at 6 1-2 ¢ per lb., at home, live 
weight, gives $130.30, this gives 30c for 
the trouble of feeding. 

FOURTH TRIAL. 

January Ist, 1883, weighed 16 selected 
spring hogs, nine months old; they 
weighed 2,245 lbs. Live weight average 
140 1-3 lbs; they were fed to March 27th; 
total number of days fed, 86; they ate 
138 1-2 bushels of corn; were re- 
weighed, and weighed 3,610 Ibs., a gain 
of 1,365 lbs.; gain per hog 851-3 lbs. 
Daily gain per head, 1lb.; gain for 
bushel of corn-fed, 101bs. (a fractionless) 
they were sold at 7 1-2c per Ib. live weight, 
which gives value of the gain $102,- 
37 for 138 1-2 bushels of corn; per bushel 
74 1-4e. 

All the above trials were made on se- 
lected hogs, giving extra care with the 
best of sound corn, showing that when a 
bushel of corn fed to hogs gives in return 
10 Ibs. of pork live weight, it requires 
hogs of fully matured growth in frame 
and careful feeding, good weather, good 
corn and shelter from cold storms. An 
extra feeder may exceed 10 to 11 Ibs. 
eyerything favorable, but over isan ex- 
ception, and from the above gains per 
bushel of corn would appear to give the 
following comparison of corn and pork: 

When corn is worth 40c per bushel, and 
fed to hogs, the price live weight of hogs 
should be 4 1-2e per lb.; corn at 50c per 
bushel, hogs 5 1-4ce; corn at 60c; hogs, 
live weight, 6 1-4c; corn 70c; hogs7 1-4c; 
and corn at S0c; hogs should sell at 
8 1-4¢e, live weight. ‘This is based on no 
loss from hogs dying while feeding.— 
Jos. Alien, in Grange County Bulletin. 














Incubators. 


During the hatching season of each 
year, the incubators become the subject 
of discussion, by those in favor, and by 
those opposed to them. 

Inasmuch asI am not personally in- 
terested in the matter one way or the 
other, further than learning the truth 
about hatching and raising chickens 
generally, I have been an impartial wit- 
ness to the controversy, and have made 
up my mind, and have already signed 
my verdict, being @ jury of my own. It 
is with incubators, like all other me- 
chanical contrivances, and a goou Many 
which are not mechanical: there are 
those who will endorse them and those 
who condemn them. I doubt whether 
anything has ever been invented, manu- 
factured or constructed, that has not 
merited more or less commendation, and 
in many instances the most palpable 
and notorious frauds have been applaud- 
ed and recommended by certificates of 
excellence through the press of the 
country. It has really come to this, 
that a simple. certificate .of the 
worth an article published in the papers, 
is regarded by the intelligent class of 
people of the country, as of no value, 
but simply purchased printer’s ink, un- 
less the party signing it happens to be 
known as a truthfal and reliable person. 
With the incubators, we have the certifi- 
cates, pro and con, of parties equally 
reliable in every respect, and in order to 
form our conclusion, we must investi- 
gate the certificates, as it were, by the 
experience of the parties giving them, 
and form our conclusions from their ex- 


perience, and net their opinions. 
Unfortunately, some of the ad- 
vocates of incubators, attempt to 


establish their worth by a long line of 
theory, but as it is a mechanical contriv- 
ance, theory will give no aid to the 
operator, as all the benefits of theory 
have been expended in the construction 
of the machine. The next thing, then, 
to rely upon is practice, and if practice 
don’t bear usout, we are indeed left. The 
experience of all, it seems, is that they 


fail at first, second; sometimes third, | 


and not unfrequently a great many 
times. One enthusiastic friend of incu- 
bators says he failed so often, that his 
experience cost him $500, and yet he is 
satisfied, and gives that as a proof of the 
success, and as encouragement for others 
t» use them. 

I don’t believe it will justify a breeder 
to attempt to hatch with the incubator, 
as the eggs are too valuable to subject 
them to the chances of failure, and, in 
the next place, the ends gained by hatch- 
ing in such quantities, are not sufficient 
to balance the chance of loss by failure. 
In some things the ends justify the 
means, but in this case it won’t ap- 
ply. Forthe poultry raiser the case 
might be different, and I have no doubt 
it is so, when the object is to supply 
the market with chicks at different stages 
ef growth, andin great quantities; bur 
in that case the eggs are of but 
little value, and if they succeeded in one 
out of two or three attempts, could re- 
pay themselves in the sale of additional 
market poultry. There is no question in 
my mind, but that an incubator will 
hatch chicks just as well, and just as 
strong as a hen can, provided all the con- 
ditions are complied with, and just at 
that point is where the difficulty begins. 
I am well aware that many persons 
claim that a hen is just as fickle as an 
incubator, and that the chances for 
hatching with an incubator are as good 
as with a hen, but all such declarations 
are either made without proper thought 
on the subject, or without regard to what 
they say. While the hatching of an egg 
is really a mechanical process, a 
hen is governed in the process of 
incubation by a natural instinct, 
which never errs; but to expect 
a machine, which is governed and con- 
trolled by mathematical calculations, to 
accomplish the process with the same 
unerring certainty, is beyond the com- 
prehension of reason. It is simply a 
waste of time and a waste of money for a 
breeder who is breeding fowls for breed- 
ing purposes alone, as good hatching 
hens will accomplish the purpose satis- 
factorily, and in full time, and the most 
of people know how to manage them, 
while but few know how to manage the 
machine. I do not wish it to be under- 
stood that I am taking a position in op- 
position to incubators, as I regard the in- 
cubator a valuable adjunct to the market 
poulterer, when he devotes his whole 
time and attention to the business, as 
extra early chicks are necessary to suc- 
cess, and the result in such cases will 
justify the care and attention requisite in 
securing a hatch by them.—Dr. A. §. 
Stonebraker, in Poultry Monthly. 








Torpid Liver. 


Night sweats) fever, chills, malaria, 
dyspepsia, cured by ‘‘Wells’ Health Re- 





newer.” ,$1. 











Che ipiary, 


Value of Sunflowers. 


The sunflower (Helianthus annus) is a | 
native of South America, and in tropical 
countries sometimes attains to the extra- | 
ordinary height of twenty feet. In| 
Europe it is cultivated to quite an extent | 
and in India there are large plantations 
of it, planted to absorb the disease germs | 
of the fevers so prevalent in that country. | 
The seeds are used as food for poultry | 
and cattle; and an oil is expressed 
from them scarcely inferior to olive oil. 
In the south of Europe quite a business 
is carried on preparing this oil. Prea- | 
table raisers of the plant produce one 
bushel of seeds to the acre, each bushel 
yielding one gallon of oil. 

Bee-keepers have lately found it to be | 
a fine honey plant, yielding sometimes | 
large quantities of the luscious nectar, | 
besides yielding pollen on which the 
young bees thrive. 

Soothing emulsions are also made 
from the seeds, and in some parts of 
Europe an infants’ food is prepared from 
them. 

The sunflower does not turn with the 
sun, as many people suppose. It has 
been observed that the flowers do have 
a prevailing direction when opening. 
In the case of one of these plants bear- 
ing sixty-eight flowers, up toa certain 
time all had their heads. incliued to the 
south-east. Three days after this, 
twenty-one of the older ones had ad- 
vanced towards the north-east horizon- 
tal face becoming erect during the jour- 
ney. 

Another sunflower, the Jerusalem ar- 
tichoke (Helianthus tubersa) is doubly 
misnained. It has nothing whatever to 
do with Jerusalem and is not an arti- 
choke. It received the former name 
from a corruption of the Italian word 
*‘girasole,”? meaning ‘‘sunflower;’’ and 
the latter, from its tubers resembling 
those of the true artichoke somewhat in 
flavor. It isa native of Brazil, havin 
been brought to England in 1617, an 
before the potato was so_ generally 
adopted was muchin use. It was first 
called the Canada potato to distiuguish 
it from the common vegetable which 
was called the Virginia potato, to which 
it was first greatly preferred. It is an 
extremely productive plant, and suc- 
ceeds in almost every soil; when once 
planted, being a hardy perennial, it will 
continue to flourish without much ma- 
nure or attention. It alsoformsa nu- 
tritive food for horses and hogs, con- 
taining much farinaceous matter.—E. 
A. Gongdon, in Germantown Telegraph. 

















DR. JOHN BULL'S 


Suiith’s Tonic Syrup 


uie®- FOR THE CURE OF 


FEVER and ACUE 
Or CHILLS and FEVER, 


AND ALL MALARIAL DISEASES. 


The proprietor of this celebrated medi 
cine Lae claims for it a superiority over 
all remedies ever offered to the public for 
the SAFE, CERTAIN, 8P Y and PER 
6 and Fever, or Chills 
and Fever, whether of shert or‘long stand- 
ing.” He refers to the entire Western and 
Southern country to bear him testimony te 
the truth of the assertion that in no case 
whatever will it fail to cure if the direc- 
tions are strictly followed and earried out. 
In a great many cases a single dose has 
been sufficient for a cure, and whole fami- 
lies have been cured bya single bottle, with 
a perfect restoration of the general health. 
It is, however, prudent, and in every case 
more certain to cure, if its use is continued 
in smaller doses for a week or two after the 
disease has been checked, more especially 
in difficult and long-standing cases. Usu- 
= this medicine will not require any aid 
to 


PAIN | 


| ments. Fertilizers and Fence Wire, 





eep the bowels in good order. Should 
the patient, however, require a cathartic | 
medicine, after having taken three or four 
doses of the Tonic, a single dose of BULL'S 
VEGETABLE FAMILY PILLS will be suf- 
ficient. ¥ 

BULL’S SARSAPARILLA is the old and | 
reliable remedy for impurities of the blood 
and Scrofulous affections—the King of 
Blood Purifiers. 

DR. JOHN BULL’S VEGETABLE WORM 
DESTROYER is prepared in the form of | 
candy drops, attractive to the sight and | 
pleasant to the taste. 


DR.JOHN BULL'S | 
SMITH’S TONIC SYRUP, 
BULL’S SARSAPARILLA, « 
BULL’S WORM DESTROYER, | 


The Popular Remedies of the Day. 





Principal Office, 831 Main St.. LOUISVILLE, KY. 
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PREPARED 


FERTILIZING SALT. 


Ground fine and mixed by Machinery with 
LIME, POTASH, WOOD ASHES, OXIDE OF IRON, 
MAGNESIA, GYPSUM AND GREASE. 

All manuring qualities which you do not get in any 
other kind of Salt. Shipped in bulk and sacks in car 
loads of 12 to 20 tons. Write for my paper ‘* Salt 
Sayings.”’’ Prices and sample by mail. Address, 


E. S. FITCH, Bay City, Mich. | 
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ae Wire Fence in use, being 
Barbs. It will turn 

as well as the most vici 
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sheep, and poultr 
without injury toe ther fence or stock. 
ms, gardens, stock ranges and railroa 
wtih rat grog pint (orgaveateady ew a 
rust-pr nt (or galvaniz will las 
is H ge! & Barbed in every res 
We ask for it a fair trial, knowing it will wear 
into favor. The 
tron pipe and steel wire, de: 
strength and durability. 
sheapest All Iron Automatic or - 
and Neatest All Fence. Bes 
tretcher and Post Auger. Also manuf: 
ture Russell's excellent Wind Engines tf 
pum ing water, or geared engines for grind 
and aber ight work, For prices and particulars as’ 
hardware dealers. or address, mentioning paper, 
SEDGWICK BROS. Mfrs. Richmond. ind, 


TURKISH BATH 


ESTABLISHMENT, 
311 N. Seventh St , Between Olive and Locust. 


GEO. F. ADAMS, M. D., SUPT. 


com 
@ also he the 
Self. 














FOR LADIES. -Monday, Thursday and Sat- 
urday mornings from 9 a. m. to 12 m. 
GEN’ MEN :—From7 a. m. to 9 p. m. 
i 


FO 
excepting the above hours for ladies. 
SUNDA 











8:—Gents from 7 a. m. to 12 m. 
D cheap homes in Audrain, Boone, Cal 
600 loway and Saline Cos., Mo. Good rail 
roads, kehoo sand churches. No debts; low 
taxes. J. P. Clark & Son, Mexico, Mo. 
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Pain is supposed to be the lot of us poor | 
mortals, as inevitable as death, and liable at 
any time to come upon us. Therefore it is 
important that remedial agents should be at 
hand to be usedin an emergency, when we 
are made to feel the excruciating agonies of 
pain, or the depressing influence of disease. 

Such remedial agent exists in that old Re- 
liable Family Remedy, 


PERRY DAVIS’ 


PAIN KILLER 


It was the First and is the only 
Permanent Pain Reliever. 


ITS MERITS ARE UNSURPASSED, 


There is nothing equal to it for curing 


Colic, Cramps. Spasms, Heartburn, 
Diarrhoea, Dysentery, Flux, 
Dyspepsia,Sick Headache. 


CURES CHOLERA! 
When cholera prevailed in the years 1849 & 1850, 


“PAIN-KILLER”’ 


Was used with such wonderful success that it 
ig considered an unfailing cure for all Bowel 
Complaints. It has stood the test of Forty 
years’ Constant Use in all countries. 

WHEN USED EXTERNALLY AS A LINI- 
MENT, nothing gives quicker ease in Burns, 
Cuts, Bruises, Sprains, Stings from In- 
sects, and Scalds. Those suffering from 
Rheumatism, Gout or Neuralgia, if not a pos- 
itive cure, they find the PAIN-KILLER gives 
them relief when no other remedy will. In 
sections of the country where 


FEVER AND AGUE 


Prevails, there is no remedy held in greater 
esteem, Persons traveling should keep it 
by them. : 

a@ SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 





A. J. CHILD, 
GENERAL PURCHASING AGENT 


And Commission Merchant. 
209 Market Street, St. Louis, Mo. 





Orders filled at wholesale prices. Consign- 
ments received and highest market prices 


Grain, Wool, Hides, Furs, 


And all kinds of FARM PRODUCE. 


PROMPT REMITTANCES MADE. 


Agent for Plows, Acme Reapers and Mowers. 
Indiana Cultivators, Buggies and Spring 
Wagons, Jones’ Stock Scales, Sewing Ma- 
chines, and a general line of Farm Imple- 










THEONLYTRUB © 


IRON 
TONIC 


parity the BLOOD, regu- 
IVER and KREDNEYS. 
and RESTORE THE HEALTH 
YOUTH. 








and oO 5 
Pspsia, Want of Appetite, In- 
" digestion, Lack of Strength, 
and Tired Feeling absolutel 
cured. Bones, muscles an 
nerves receive new force, 
Enlivens the mind and 
LS ~=6supplies Brain Power. 
AD H E g& Suffering from complaints 
eculiar to their sex will 
find in DR. HARTER’S IRON TONIC a safe and 
speedy cure. Gives a clear, healthy complexion. 
requent attempts at counterfeiting only add 
to the popularity of the original. Do notex- 
periment—get the ORIGINAL AND BEST. 
HARTER’S Only Anti.Constipation 
PILL IN THE WoRLD. 
NEVER. 
GRIPE, SiCKEN OR LEAVE 
Bowes CONSTIPATED. 
Persons suffering from TORPIDITY of the LIVER 
or Inactivity of the Bowels, will find a permanent 
CURE by the use of these Pills. No medicine should 
be taken without first Cleansing the Stomach and 
Bowels with a doce of HARTER’S LIVER PILLS, 
Sample dose Sent Free on application by postal, 


Send your address toThe Dr. Harter Med.Co. 
«: Louis, Mo.,for our “DREAM BOOK.” 
Fullof strange and useful information, free. 








ERADICATES MALARIAL POISON 


Re-invigorates the a PR 
VENTS and CURES Chills, Feve 
Female, and 


Dys i Ss . 
Li wer. Diserders. Mecommended by 
best physicians, 
mounced a Medicine by Uni 
tates Ct Komen A ge 
For sale by all Druggists and Dealers 


generally. 
Principal Office and Laboratory 
24 Nort ain St., 








Ties the best bundles 


d uses least twine. 
Has all of Appleby’s latest improvements. 
Easily managed and light on team. 


Finest piece of machinery ever invented. 
Arrangements for shifting-very handy. 
opuites little attention to keep in order. 
Makes harv 


esting easy and piceeent. 
Every purchaser fully satisfied. 
Receives volumes of praise from farmers. 
Saves grain, time and money. 
Choking impossible with PACKER TRIP, 
Handles bad and good grain alike. 
Qnly Binder using DouBLz Packer Trrp. 
Is strongly built and practical in working. 
Can be run without expert hel; 
Extensively imitated, but coal’ by none. 
_ SFCall on local agent, or send for Descriptive and Tes~ 
timonial Circular to the Manutacturers. 
MINNEAPOLIS HARVESTER WORKS 
tt) Minneapolis, Minn. ..., , 











Arkansas 


FRUIT LAND 


FOR SALE ! 


20 Acres of Unimproved Land 
3 Miles From Little Rock, Ark. 
ELEVATED LOCATION. 


Beautiful Place for Orchard or Vinyard. 





For Price Address, 
M. A. WALLACE, 
Jackson, Cape Girardeau Co., Mo. 


Fast Potato Digging 


THE MONARCH POTATO DIGGER 


Savesits cost yearly, FIVE TIuEs 
Ov to every farmer. Guar. 
anteed to Dig Six Hundred 
ushels a Day’ 













(2 Write postal for FREE elegant! 
illustrated Catalogue, in Six Brilliant Geiene, 
that cost us $2000 to publish. 

206 State St., 


Monarch Manufacturing Co., Sticace, icv’. 
)uGas 
~ ASS SoCLRKST. Curcrcols 


Chartered by the State of Iilinols, for the nk, sclentifieand 
speedy cure of Private, Nervovs and Chronie Di: 








A 
isoases. 
ice Hours—9 to 4and 7to 8 Sundays, 20 to 12 a. m. only, 
Dr. LUCAS is a graduate of two regular (Allopathic and Eclectic} 
Medical Colleges, is well known on the Pacific coast as founder of 
the mammoth Bellevue Medics] Institute, San Francisco, andait is s 
well known fact that for 15. years he has confined himself to the 
study and treatment of Sexual and Chronic Diseases, thus giving nim 
advantages that few possess, Dr. LUCAS-addresses himself particu- 
larly to those who have already. placed themselves under the care of 
ignorant advertising charlatans, from whom they have received po: 
benefits, and who, in fact, have done them more harm than gvod,. 
Medicine, like all other sciences, is progressive, and every year 
shows proof of its advance. By a combination of remedies of 
reat curative power, Dr, LUCAS has so arranged his treatment 
that it will afford not only immediate relief, but permanent cure. 
Who are suffering from the damning 
effects of youthful indiscretions (Semi- 
nal Weakness), among others showing some of the following symp- 
toms: Nervous and Physical Debility, Impotence onal. 
capactty), Lost Manhood, Abusesof the System, Exhaustea VI- 
tality, Confusion of Ideas, Dull and Loss of Brillianey to the. 
Kye, Aversion to Society, Despondency, Pimples on the Faee,, 
Loss of Energy, and Frequency of Urinating. You may be in 
thetirst stage, but remember you are fast approaching the last. Do. 
not let false pride andsham modesty deter you from attending to your 
agonizing ailments. Many a bright and naturally gifted youngman. 
endowed with genius, has permitted his case torun on and on, until 
remorse racked his intellect, and finally death claimed its victims. 
ber, that ** Prov is the Thief of Time,”so lay. 
aside your so-called pride, and consult one who thoroughly under+ 
stands your ailment, and who alone will knew your case; in Te- 
ciprocatton, find perManent Yolief for an ailment that has made day c+ 
drudgery and night hideous, Thovsands spon Shonsqnds of Moet y Ie 
standing in tht edcial world, of prominence in the world of 
ommetce, of: cultute and refinement, are to-day suffering from the 
its of thelr doings, the seede of which were sown during moments 
ot thoughtlessness, Young man, turn and gaze upon thy companion, 
or seek the mirror for proof to substantiate this tact. h! could he 
control the arm of Fate, or he the diction of a Webster, he 
could not appeal to you more sincerely. Man, think of the gentle 
tones of the mother who bore you; recall the pleading accents of an. 
anxious sister; let your mind wander back to the much cherished! 
counsels of a loving father, and remember what you are to-day. 
Though you may for the present fill your station in society, the time 
is as inevitable as fate, when your brilliancy w’}} like a flash depar 
leaving you a stranded wreck on the Shoals of Pride—desolate, for- 
tten and lost; so embrace the ity P' 4 DO 
longer. If you claim co be aman, act your part manly. Dopod 
console yourself with the Gone Nature will help ftself, for in 
doing so you not only fan the e, but insult Nature and qreren 
ember, “ large oaks from little AEN 3 “little i” germi-. 


Rem 
MIDDLE AGED MEN sisint sng, 


Married or single, who 
are prematurely old, as a result of excesses or youthful follies, andi 
who are troubled by too frequent evacuations of the bladder, often 
accompanied by a slight smarting or burning sensation, and Sata 
deposit of ropy sediment in the urine, and sometimes small ew 
of albumen will appear, or the color will first be of a thin or mill bue,. 

in changing to a dark and torpid appearance, causing nervous debi}-- 
ity and loss of vitality. Remember, this is the second stage of Seminsl 
Weakness. In all such cases a perfect cure is guaranteed, and a = 
restoration of the Genito-Urinary Organs. I will forfelt 
for every ease of Private Disease that I failtocure, Al) inter- 
views and letters are sacredly confidential, Medicines ked 60 as 
not to excite curiosity, and sent by express, if full description of case ia 
given, but one personal interview in all cases preferred, Address 

Dr. W. R. LUCAS, 182 8. Clark St., Chicago, 


DOCTOR 
WHITTIER 


617 St. Charles St., St. Louis, Mo. 


A regular graduate of two Medical Colleges, has heen longer 
engaged in the specialtreatment of Curontc, Nexvous, Sku 
and Bioop Disgasesthan any other Physician in St, Louis,, 
as city papers show and all old residents know, 


Nervous Prostration, Debility, Mental and 
Physical Weakness ; Mercurial and other Affec- 
tions of Throat, Skin or Bones, Blood Poisoning, 
old Sores and Ulcers, aro treated with unparalleled 
success, on latest scientific principles. Safely, Privately. 


Diseases Arising from Indiscretion, Excess,, 
Exposure or Indulgence, which produce some of the: 
following effects: nervousness, debility, dimness of sight 
and defective memory, pimples on the face, physical decay, 
aversion tothe society of females, confusion of ideas, ete., 
rendering Marriage improper or unhappy, &re 

ermaneatiycured, Pamphlet (36 pages)on the above, sent 

sealed envelope, freeto any address. Consultation at of- 

fiee or by mail free, andinvited. A friendly talk or his opine 
fen costs nothing, Office Hours, 8 a.m to 8 p.m, 


A Positive Written Guarantee 


given in every curable case; where doubt existsit is frankly 
stated. 
When it is inconvenient to visit the city for treatment, 
medicine cam be sent by mail or express everywhere, 
Pamphlets, English or German, 64 pages, de- 
scribing above dinenses, in male or female, FREE- 


MARRIAGE GUIDE, 


260 Pages, = + Fine Plates. 


Elegant cloth and gilt binding, sealed for 50. in postage 
or currency, Over fifty wonderful pen pictures. The whole 
story, true tolife; articles on the following subjects: who 
may marry, whonot, why; manhood, womanhood, physical 
decay, effects of celibacy and excess, how life and happiness 
may be increased, the physiology of reproduction, and many 
more, hose married or contemplating marriage should 
read it. It ought to be read by all adult persons, then kept 
under loek and key. Popular edition, same, paper cover, 2565 
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A CARD.—To all who are suffering from 
errors and indiscretions of youth, nervous 
weakness, early decay, loss of manhood, &c,, 
I will send a recipe that will cure you, FREE 
OF CHARGE. 
ered by a missionary in South America. Send 
self-addressed envelope to REV JOSEPH T.IN- 
MAN StationD, New York. 


FREE! 
RELIABLE SELF-GURE. 


A favorite prescription of one of the 
Most noted and successful specialists in the U. 8, 


now retired) for thecure of Nervous Debility, 
dont Manhood, Weakness and Decay. Sent 
plain sealed envelopefree,. Druggists can fillit, 
Address DR, WARD & CO., Louisizaa, Mo. 


MANHOOD RESTORED. 


A victim of early imprudence, causing nervous dabil- 













ity, premature decay, etc., having tried in vain eve 
known remedy, has discovered a simple means of self- 


cure, which he will send LE to his fellow-sufferers 
Address. J. H. REEVES. 43 Chatham St.. New Vork- 








ive Organs 
Gy so the CIVIALE METHOD. ‘Adoptedth inall 
the HOSPIT. OF FRANCE. mpt return of VIGOR, 


Simple cases, $3 to Severe ones, $8 to $12. Pi let Free, 
Oiviale Hemedial 2 Agency, 160 Fulton st New York: 








Der: | 
BLAINE, & LOGAN 


600 pages. Handsomely illustrated, A Bonanza 

for Agents. You can net from to 

clear porfits daily Circulars and terms free. 
no time but order com 








[ I say cure I do not mean merely to stop $ ¥. 2 


time and then have them return again, I mean aradical cure, 
3 have made the disease of FI EPILEPSY or FALLING 
SICKNESS & life-long study. Iwarrant my remedy to cure 
| the worst cases. Because others have failed is no reason for 
| not now receiving acnure. Send at once for a treatise and a 
Free Bottle of my infallible remedy. Give Express and Post 
for a trial, and I will cure you. 


Office. It coste you nothin 
Add . ROOT, 183 Pear! St., New York. 


ress Dr. H. 





We Wlis dee ov eo ee 
BY MAIL OR EXPRESS, O. O D., tobe 
examined ; 


fore paying any money 
and if not satisfactory, returned at 
ourexpense, We manufacture ali 
our watches and save you 30 per 
cent. Catalogue of 250 styles free. 








Prepaid by mail for S0cts . and g 

once. ey perry ced ghee given away free 
toevery ey and purchaser of our book. Add’rs 
4.E.S PARD & Co,, C 





Every Warce Warrantxo. Aopress 
CAN WATCH CO. 
STANDARD AMERICAN ye . 
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Horticultural. 








[Judge Samuel Miller, Bluftton, Mo. will 
assist in conducting the Horticultural Depart- 
ment in this journal. Any inquiries addressed 
to him willoe promptly answered through 
the RURAL WOoRLD.! 





Strawberries at Bluffton, Mo,, 1884. 


1. Crystal City, earliest by one week. 
A good crop of fair-sized berries, and 
fine flavor. 

2. Downer’s Prolific. This old variety 
is still a good and very productive varie- 
ty, but too soft for market. 

3. Crescent comes in second, along 
with Downer, and is what is claimed for 
it, one of the most valuable for market, 
although only second rate in point of fla- 
vor, until fully ripe. 

4. Captain Jack as usual, first rate in 
all respects. 

5. Cumberland Triumph like the last, 
and of the largest size. Should be picked 
before too ripe for shipping, and will do 
best in a little shade. 

6. Charles Downing fine as usual. 

7. Windsor Chief is still one of our 
finest berries, very large, handsome and 
productive. Not firm enough for distant 
markets unless taken half ripe. 

8. Mary Stewart. An excellent late 
berry, but too soft for much handling. 

9. Ida. Immensely productive and 
good quality, but too small to sell well. 

10. Downing’s White. Not productive 
enough, and the foliage poor. 

11. Albany. Poor crop of poor ber- 
ries. Won’t compare with many of the 
new ones. 

12. Miner’s Great Prolific. Large and 
fine, but does not color evenly, and will 
rot on the under side if not carefully un- 
derlaid. 

13. Great American. Fine as usual, 
but I have only a few plants of it. 

14. Afrique. Nearly black, very pro- 
lific, late, and of fair size and quality. 

15. Sharpless. Have no beds in condi- 
tion to test this season. 

16. Glendale. Splendid, late, and one 
of the heaviest strawberries we have 
when its big 7 ule is taken off. 

17. Mrs. Gartield. This berry does not 
came up to my expectations, but must 
try her another year before deciding. 

18. Manchester. Large, handsome and 
good, also productive, but fear our hot 
summer may not suit it. 

19. Big Bob. Although badly crippled 
by the hot, dry summer last year, is again 
giving us a fair crop of splendid berries. 

20. Nigh’s Superb. Belies its name with 
me, if Ihave the genuine; too soft for 
market, but’ of fair size and excellent 
quality. 

21. Hart’s Minnesota. A very promising, 
large, handsome one, and will no doubt 
Stay with us. 

Now for some new ones. ‘These have 
not bad a fair chance, as they are in 
rows from which plants were dug last 
fall, or young plantations set out after 
the first of October last. 

22. Piper. A splendid berry, but not 
productive enough, but this may im- 
prove, as like Chas. Downing and Mary 
Stewart, may not bear much the first 
season, which is no fault, in my opinion. 
I believe that Piper is a seedling of 
Chas. Downing. 

23. Old Iron Clad, (Phelp’s seedling). 
This berry promised great things while 
in bloom but has disappointed me sadly, 
but it must have another trial. 

24. Walter, a failure with me. 

25. Howell's Prolific, a splendid berry 

in all respects, but the productiveness is 
left out on our grounds; must give it 
another year. 
--26.. McKenzie. This was sent to me 
from Arkansas, and is a good, medium- 
sized berry.of excellent quality, is also 
productive. 

27. James Vick. If any one wants a 
strawberry to excel this in a crop of 
handsome berries, fine, medium to large, 
and excellent quality, with shipping 
qualities not excelled, they must hunt it 
up, for it is not yet on hand. Foliage of 
the darkest hue, and plant of the most 
vigorous character. On my plants that 
have had a fair chance, the berries are 
piled upon each other. While some 
berries are ripe, there are still blossoms, 
so that when the others are all gone, we 
expect fruit on it. 

28. Daisy. This is again doing won- 
ders, and is giving us the largest crop of 
big berries on the place. The only sin- 
gle fault it has, it is not of the best quali- 
ty, yet above the average. Some call it 
first rate. If this berry was not of my 
own origin, and common modesty forbids 
my making a fuss about it, I would say 
more. 

29. Ladies’ Pine. As I said twenty 
years ago, this I say now again, that it is 
the finest flavored strawberry I ever 
tasted, Berry, at this age of big ones, 
would be called small; pink in color, 
delicate in texture, and not for market; 
but of such exquisite flavor, sweet as 
honey, that every one who likes the best 
should have iton his ground. Moderate- 
ly productive. 

30. Jersey Queen. This royal lady 





does not belie her name. At this time, 
June 5th, no berry on these grounds 
make a finer show, at this time just be- 
ginning to ripen. In foliage, fruit and 
quantity, is about all one could ask. 

31. Magnum Bonum. This is a cross 
of the Ladies’ Pine with Jucunda. The| 
foliage shows both parentages, but here 
we have a berry muchresembling Jucun- 
da in size and color, and one of fine 
quality. lant vigorous and productive. 
This berry is destined to make its mark. 


housie, Canada West. 

Still newer ones set out this spring, 
and of course cannot make much of a 
show. . 

32. Prince of Berries promises to bea 
noble one. Some splendid berries on 
the plants; quality first rate. 

33. Miller, No. 18. This was sent to 
me by Geo. L. Miller, of Jones Station, 
Bulter Co., Ohio, and looks ag if it can 
claim a place among the good ones. 

34. Fairy. A white berry, much like 
Levering’s White, good quality. 

85. Daniel Boon promises to keep its 
reputation here. 

36. Jumbo. This is to be the latest; 
have but two plants and no fruit. 

37. Cornelia. This has a few berries, 
and promises to be among the very 
latest. Mathew Crawford, of Cuyahoga 
Falls, Ohio, is the originator. June 12th, 
now, when most varieties are gone this 
is still giving us splendid berries. Itisa 
queenly, royal, noble, superb strawberry 
in all respects. 

ADDITIONAL NOTES. 

This 2nd of June we have picked half 
a dozen boxes of Jersey Queen, the finest 
in appearance of any strawberries I have 
ever seen. It is also good quality and 
tirm enough for market at a distance. It 
reminds me somewhat of the Triumph 
D’Ganrd of years ago,but which was not 
productive enough. 

Rosenhohn. A seedling of the Cum- 
berland Triumph, which it much resem- 
bles. The originator thought he had a 
cross with the Alpine Monthly, and two 
years ago it bore a crop in the fall. 

ut last summer it did not show that 
trait. It is a splendid berry of the larg- 


| 


| 





est size. 





Walter. In the old bed Walter’s foli- 
age rusted and crop a failure, but on 
plants set out last fall, a fine crop of 
large fine berries. 

The particular failure of some of the 
newer varieties I attribute to too much 
wet while they were in condition for fer- 
tilizing, or in other words drowned. 

S. MILLER. 





A Mistake Somewhere. 


FRIEND CoLMAN: I notice in a late 
issue, a rather sharp criticism upon my 
note to you published the week before, 
in regard to the growing apple crop. I 
am willing to admit that my statement 
was a little short; but when the Plum- 
mer Evaporating Company say that they 
learn from the leading nurseryman of 
this place, that the prospect is good fora 
full crop of apples, I would like to know 
his name. No one is more anxious than 
Iam for a full crop of apples, and most 
of my information has been received from 
Rountree & Holman, the only nursery- 
men here. Sol can’t comprehend why 
they should report a full crop to Mr. 
Hoffman, and a half crop to me. 

The summer meeting of the State Hor- 
ticultural Society last Tuesday and Wed- 
nesday, was a success. Had a magnifi- 
cent show of strawberries, and a very 
fine display of plants and flowers. And 
on Wednesday evening we had a grand 
horticultural feast, highly appreciated by 
all present. 

A. W. McPHERSON. 

Springfield, Mo., June 15th, 1884. 


The Maple Scale. 


INSECT PEST WHICH IS KILLING 
THE SHADE TREES OF ST. LOUIS. 

Upon the shade trees, especially the 
maple, elm and sycamores in the north- 
ern part of St. Louis county and upon 
thousands of trees in the parks and on 
the avenues of the city proper, have in 
the past week suddenly appeared mil- 
lions upon millionsfof insects known as 
the ‘“‘Cottony Maple Scale.’ Telegrams 
have been printed in the Post-Dispatch 
from Quincy and other points in Illinois 
describing the spread of the pest in those 
neighborhoods. 

A Post-Dispatch reporter visited some 
of the infected trees on the avenues of 
Stoddard addition and cut off twigs from 
some of the maples which were covered 
with the bugs. One small branch about 
eighteen inches long had twelve of the 
bugs fastened to it. The insects are 
very peculiar ones. A scale less than a 
quarter of an inch long and about tlvo- 
thirds of that distance wide, is all that 
the observer can see of the bug which is 
fastened at the head to the bark, the rear 
being raised and supported upon fluff of 
white cottony excrement of a gluey con- 
sistency made of long white threads like 
acob web. The pest has a proboscis 
which is inserted in under the bark tap- 
ping the sap ducts which it drinks eag- 
erly, and the trees upon which the scales 
are found bear evident testimony to the 
harm done. The leaves and shoots look 
starved and yellowish, and the waste of 
sap can be understood when it is known 
that upon some of the trees careful esti- 
mates put the number of scales at fully 
fifty thousand. The elm branch with its 
twigs shown toa reporter had upon it 
by actual count a hundred and _ thirty 
scales, each of which had easily de- 
voured enough sap to make a leaf. 

Mr. Yartman of the Mercantile Li- 
brary was one of the first to discover the 
scales on the St. Louis shade trees. A 
maple branch which he kindly brought 
to the Post-Dispatch office was sent out 
to Kirkwood to Miss Mary Murtfeldt, the 
well-known entomologist, who returned 
the following answer to the inquiry, 
what the insects were, and how 
they should best be dealt with: 

“The large, dark insect with mass of 
white cottony matter found on maple 
and other shade trees is the cottony ma- 
ple scale. (Lecanium acericola, Walsh & 
Riley). It was first described in the 
American Entomologist, vol. 1, p.14. It 
is such a conspicuous species that it soon 
falls a prey to natural enemies and is not 
likely to be a serious pest two years in 
succession. The best remedy would be a 
five per cent kerosene emulsion. The 
kerosene must first be thoroughly mixed 
with either milk or strong soap-suds and 
then diluted with the proper quantity of 
water.”’ 

So far as known the pest has attacked 
only shade trees, although it is said to 
have been found on some of the apple 
trees in the orchards in the northern 
part of St. Louis county. Wherever it 
has gone its presence is very soon mani- 
fested in the drooping condition of the 
trees, and the innumerable little white 
puffs, that at a distance look like blos- 
soms, with which the branches are cov- 
ered.—From the Post-Dispatch. 


AN 





The Lombard Plum, 


—This plum, for all localities, is the 
most productive sort known to cultivat- 
ors. We received lately by express, two 
shoots of this plum from D. W. King, 
which exceeded in bearing any which 
we have elsewhere seen. The two twigs 
measured respectively fifteen and seven- 
teen inches in length, and they had on 
an even peck of well-grown and well- 
ripened fruit, compactly borne along 
their full length, Our readers will per- 
haps recollect the account we gave a few 
weeks since of the great productiveness 
of the raspberry and blackberry planta- 
tions of Mr. King, his soil and good 
management giving returns in fruit 
rarely met with elsewhere. Two 
years ago, we examined a young om) 
chard of this plum on the grounc 
of Nelson Bogue, of Batavia, N. Y., 
the trees of which were then in the 
third year of growth after set- 
ting out. They were heavily loaded 
with ripening fruit, many of them esti- 
mated as bearing half a bushel each, the 
central branches being literally hid with 
the dense mass of brilliant violet-red 
plums. We learned subsequently that 
the product that year of the ninety trees 
which we saw in bearing, was forty-six 
bushels. ‘Two years later the crop was 
estimated at seventy-five bushels. He 
wrote us a few weeks since as follows: 
‘My plum orchard is outdoing itself 
again for the fourth consecutive year. 
I think I shall have 300 bushels from my 
90 trees.’’ It is hardly necessary to add 
that Mr. Bogue gives this orchard the 
best cultivation, and when the black knot 
is seen, it is instantly and thoroughly re- 
moved by excision.—Country Gentleman. 





—A gentleman in West Virginia be- 
lieves that he has discovered a simple 
and effectual remedy for that abomina- 
ble pest, the cabbage worm. It is so 
simple and easily obtained, that it should 
be tried by all who are in any way trou- 
bled with the creature. The remedy 
consists in procuring smart weed, or 
pepper weed, as itis sometimes called, 
well known to all farmers, and dry it 
thoroughly, so that it can be reduced to 
powder, which sprinkle over the young 
plant, or when the worm begins to ap- 
pear; it will also prevent injury from the 
little black fleas that sometimes infest 
the plant. Possibly, if the smart weed 
was boiled in water, and that sprinkled 
on the plants, it would serve the same 
purpose. 





Insects Injurious to Strawberries. 


For some insects infesting the straw- 
berry fields, says Prof. Forbes in his last 
report, no cheaper or more satisfactory 
method can be used than that of capture 
and destruction by hand. Sweeping 
back and forth along the row with an 
ordinary insect net is ready means of 
capture available for such exposed in- 
sects as do not cling closely to the plants. 
It may be used to advantage for those 
attacking the flower and fruit at a time 
when less laborious measures are not al- 
lowable. For species of feeble locomo- 
tive power, which infest the leaves in 
Summer, after the fruit has gathered, it 
is a common and very useful practice to 
mow the field in dry weather, burning it 
over in a brisk wind after it is thoroughly 


ry. 

Some of the worst insects which infest 
the strawberry appear in the adult stage 
in swarms during a comparatively short 
period, and may then be entrapped by 
attracting them by lights exposed in the 
fields, and so arranged that the insects 
approaching the lights shall be caught 
in vessels of water. A glass lantern so 
suspended over a tub of water that 
beetles flying against tae glass will drop 
into the water beneath, is a simple and 
effective device which may be depended 
upon to capture the May beetle and other 
adults of the various white grubs. If 
the water be covered with a flim of keso- 
sene, the insects falling into it will be 
speedily killed. The especial object of 
this method of warfare is to destroy the 
adults as they emerge, or as they resort 
to the field to lay their eggs. Asa gen- 
eral measure of protection, it is some- 
times expedient to rake and burn the 
mulch and rubbish late in Autumn, af- 
ter insects have resorted to their winter 
quarters. For thousand-legs in the 
strawberry field, the plan of scattering 
slices of potatoes or other vegetables be- 
tween the rows, and killing by hand late 
at night and early in the morning the 
myriapods attracted to them, has been 
recommended by good _ authority. 
Thick-stemmed weeds in and about the 
field should be destroyed if the stalk- 
borer is likely to be injurious. 

For all leaf-eating species occurring in 
Summer after the fruit is picked, except 
possibly those .which feed concealed 
in the rolled and curled leaves, sprink- 
ling or spraying with Paris green or Lon- 
don purple in powder or suspended in 
water, is a feasible remedy. It must be 
remembered, however, that this method 
is of no avail against insects which do 
not gnaw or bite the tissues of the plant. 
It is recommended to destroy the leaf- 
eating beetles whose young are the 
strawberry root-worms. For this purpose 
the poisof should be applied during July 
and August. It is, of course, important 
that itshould be used no more freely than 
is absolutely necessary to accomplish the 
end desired. Powdered hellebore is used, 
like the arsenical poisons mentioned in 
the preceding section, for the strawberry 
false-worm, Emphytus maculatus. For 
those species appearing exposed while 
the fruit is upon the plants, as well as for 
all those which are not provided with 
biting mouths, powdered pyrethum is 
one of the most useful applications. This 
may be either dusted upon the plants, 
due care being taken that it shall reach 
both the under and the upper surfaces of 
the leaves, or it may be thrown in a spray 
of water from a hand force pump. The 
kerosene emulsion may be applied for the 
same purpose as the pyrethrum mentioned 
above, except that it is not available dur- 
ing the fruiting season. Applications of 
sulphur to the leaves, as well as a spray 
of strong soap-suds, are useful for some 
purposes. 

For subterranean larve appearing 
locally, bi-sulphide of carbon or carbolic 
acid may be poured into small holes made 
inthe ground, as recommended under the 
discussion of remedies for the strawberry 
root-worms.— Western Rural. 








The Small Fruit Garden. 


—Just before winter sets in there are 
many little things in the fruit garden 
that need attention and that should not 
be neglected. A good dressing of man- 
ure may be applied to good advantage, 
but before doing so, if there are any 
bunches of grass that have escaped the 
hoe, they should be removed. The rasp- 
berry bushes should have been covered 
the first of the month. November is a 
good month to trim currant bushes. To 
do this work as .it should be requires a 
warm pleasant day, such as are uot very 
plenty at this season of the year; but 
there are often a few hours in the middle 
of the day that would not be too cold for 
this work. In trimming current bushes 
the aim should be to keep the bushes 
strong and thrifty. To this end the 
number of stalks to each root should not 
be permitted to increase above four or 
five; some prefer to have only one, but 
by proper care 1n trimming several stalks 
to each root may be kept in a vigorous 
condition; cutting the shoots back, leay- 
ing only one-half of the last sea- 
son’s growth, tends to keep the bushes 
vigorous and secures large leaves, which 
are necessary to secure good sized fruit 
and large bunches. 

Gooseberry bushes should also be 
trimmed at this time. These are more 
difficult to manage than currant bushes. 
The habits of varieties differ so much 
that it is necessary to trim each variety 
in a manner to conform to its peculiari- 
ties; but all need to be trimmed enongh 
to secure a vigorous growth. 

If it is desired to increase th® stock of 
gooseberry and currant bushes, the cut- 
tings taken from the bushes should be 
immediately covered with sand, to re- 
main until spring, when as soon as the 
ground iis free from frost they should be 
taken up and planted out. 

The strawberry bed should be looked 
after and covered with some coarse ma- 
terial to protect the vines from the cold 
winds, and the frequent freezing and 
thawing of the ground. 

The blackberry vines are always 
crowding upon the domain of all other 
plants in the garden, and need to be re- 
strained or they will not only drive all 
other plants out of the garden, but the 
owner also. November is a good time 
to clean out all surplus plants. While 
they should be handled wich gloves, they 
should be parted with without regret.— 
Mass. Plowman. 


Onion Sets, 


W. H. B., Parkersburg, Va., writes: 
‘Last spring, as early as the ground 
could be worked, I sowed some onion 
seed thickly, with a view to experiment- 
ing on onion sets. A World cor- 
respondent from Ohio, in a com- 
munication to the farmers’ page, as- 
sured readers that this was a profita- 
ble thing to do, and gave, by request 
of other correspondents, some directions. 
These directions I followed, and the re- 
sult was about one bushel of very fine 
sets—a good yield for the little plot cul- 
tivated. I cured the sets by letting them 
lie inthe sun, and stored them on the 
floor of a workshop. The weather proved 


too severe for them and I _ lost 
the biggest half with alternate 
freezing and thawing, so_ that 


when spring came [had only one peck 
of salable sets. I sold these, however, 





for 15 cents per quart, the market price 
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in this section. The experiment has con- 


them over. I 
crop, this time a big one, and propose 
wintering them in a warmer place. 
Will the correspondent who last spring 


pondents’ Interchange’ how to keep 
them during winter? Is there any way 
of saving the sets that bave been fro- 
zen?” 





Horlicultural Notes. 


—In New England when the farmers 
have a low wet pfece of ground that is 
not fitto sow until late, they plant it 
with Hungarian grass, or some of the 
other kinds of millet. Millet itis said, 
can be sown at any time in the season, 
and it isavery profitable fodder plant 
if fed with care. 


—Plant outa few fruit trees every 
year; it is the cheapest, easiest and best 
way to get an orchard, for where only 
three or four trees are tobe planted 
plenty of time and plenty of rich soil al- 
ways can be found to do the job as it 
should be done,and it is adding so 
much more to the value of the farm. 


—Herbs for drying for future use, 
should be cut just about the time they 
are coming into flower. Dry them in 
the shade, and after sufficiently dry to 
put away, tie them in bunches, and hang 
in a cool shed, or place them loosely be- 
tween the paper and stow away in cup- 
boards or drawers; the last mode is by 
far the cleanest and most approved plan 
with the best housekeepers. Some, in- 
deed, powder the leaves at once after 
drying, and put them away in bags, 
ready for use. 


—An old celery grower writes to the 
New York World that there are two 
causes for rust on celery. One is too 
great exposure to the sun, the other is 
earthing up or hoeing when the ground 
or plant is moist with rain or dew. A 
cool, moist situation is best for celery 
and a little shade is no disadvantage. 
Earthing up should be done when the 
weather and everything about the plant 
is dry. A cause of both rust and rot is 
the entrance of earth between the stalks 
during the process of earthing up, and 
this is very apt to be the case with celery 
of a tall, branching variety. 


—Remove half dead trees in the or- 
chard, cut away sprouts and bank up 
against mice, with soil well packed in a 
sharp mound. If needed at all, remove 
large limbs and useless wood at once, or 
not until mild spring weather. It may 
be the orchard will need some extra help 
next year on account of abundant fruit- 
ing, and now is the time to help it along 
by breaking up the old sod, or in any 
event by a good top dressing of manure 
just outside the drip of the top; and be 
sure te clean out the rubbish that harbor 
mice before the snows of winter. So we 
find much to do yet.—Western Farmer. 


—The first National Apple Congress of 
England was opened at noon, Oct. 4, in 
the great conservatory of the Royal 
Horticultural Gardens, Chiswick. The 
only object of the Congress was to cor- 
rect the nomenclature of apples, and no 
prizes offered for the exhibits. The ex- 
hibitors represented every county in 
Great Britain and Lreland, and dishes of 
apples were sent from Sweden and Jer- 
sey. There was altogether adisplay of 
7,000 dishes, representing 10,000 differ- 
ent sorts of apples, andit was the task 
of the judges to determine the number 
of varieties sent, and to classify them. 
The county of Kent was the largest con- 
tributor, and is followed by Horts, Mid- 
dlesex, Hereford and Oxford. The 


tribution of 167 varieties, which were 
grown in the royal gardens. The Con- 
gress is thoroughly educational and re- 
mained open till the 18th inst. 


—The Osage orange, which is so ex- 
tensively used tor hedges, should receive 
favorable notice from those contemplat- 
ing the culture of silk., It is said to be 
equal to the mulberry in every respect, 
the silk worms keeping in good health 
when fed withthe leaves, while the 
quality of the silk is said to be excellent. 
There may, perhaps, be no advantage in 
using it in preference to mulberry where 
the latter is plentiful, but as the Osage 
orange can be utilized for hedges, is 
hardy and may be made to occupy but 
little space, it should not be overlooked. 
It may be grown directly from the seed, 
or the young plants can be procured and 
set out, either method easily furnishing 
a hedge in a short period. 

—The grafting of American vines in 
certain distric's of France, where the 
native vines from various causes were 
dying out, is reported as quite successful. 
Among the instances quoted of fine vine- 
yards saved from destruction is that of 
one near Montpelier, where vines grafted 
three or four years ago are now produc- 
ing good crops of fruit. The vine is 
stated to be one well known for its nat- 
ural resistance to the destructiveness of 
the phylloxera, but its name is not given. 


—Prepare cuttings of last year’s wood 
about ten inches in length. Let the low- 
er end be cut off,smoothly,but below the 
bud. Cut the top end about an inch 
above the bud. Grape cuttings on this 
plant should contain three or four buds. 
Tie the cutting in bundles about three 
inches in diameter, with a small wire 
that will not rot inthe dirt. Make the 
putt end of the bundle even, and tie 
tightly. Heel in the cuttings in dry, mel- 
low ground, with the butt end of the 
bundle up. Cover the piles from four to 
six inches deep with mellow soil; cut 


down smoothly and give a good 
drenching of water. Then cov- 


er the bed with manure, fresh from the 
stable, deep enough to prevent freezing 
in winter. On the approach of warm 
weather, when the frost has left the 
ground and night frosts have nearly 
ceased, take off the manure, but do not 
disturb the earth or the cuttings. After 
the other spring work examine your bed, 
and when the buds are Well swollen, so 
that by careful handling to prevent dam- 
age, set out the cuttings in fine mellow 
soil; set them so deep that the top bud 
will be just above the surface, and so 
that a mulch of straw or sawdust will 
hide it. This treatment of cutting should 
begin early in the fall. The setting 
should be done from a pail of tepid wa- 
ter.—Homestead. 


—Home grown strawberries have al- 
ways been scarce in the market of Gales- 
burg. Mr. W. H. Strong thought that 
by Fint of good management and favor- 
able weather, he could supply this lack. 
He has ten acres in strawbdrries alone. 
Already he has paid out $100 for boxes. 
He was counting on 25,000 quarts for this 
year’s crop, the plants being unusually 
prolific in blossoms and the fruit setting 
well. Mr. Strong came to this office 
this morning showing a bunch of the 
blossoms, and of half formed fruit, all 
blasted by last night’s frost. That keen 
destroyer played havoc with his entire 
ten acres,and that on the morning of 
May 30. This makes four crops he has 





lost in succession. Th frost that de- 
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Queen had on exhibition the large con- |, 





am trying another | save the sweet, if we cannot save the} 
”” We also hear that he has started | 
| a fruit farm in south-western Missouri, 
L c All| 
so kindly gave directions about growing | will be sorry to learn of the mishap be- 
onion sets please tell mein the ‘Corres- | falling Mr. Strong’s strawberries and 


| sour.”’ 
| where it is warmer than it is here. 
will hope that it may not turn out as 


badly as he thinks.—Galesburg Regis- 
ter. 





Over 2000 street stands were abandoned 
under the operation of an ordinance which 
went into effect on the Ist inst. in the cityof 
New York. 

An official report, quoted in the Pall Mall 
Gazette, states that of the 81,000 teachers in 
the public schools of France, 48,000 receive 
salaries below $200 yearly. 

In the Diamond Dyes more coloring is giv- 
en thanin any known Dyes, and they give 
faster and more brilliant colors. 10¢c at all 
druggists. Wells, Richardson & Co., Bur- 
lington, Vt. Sample card, 32 colors, and book 
of directions for 2c stamp. 


; | 
stroyed last year’s crop occurred on May | 


| 
| 





A SURE THING. 


Baldness is only incurable when the hair roots are dead and absorbed, which is a 


vinced me that onion sets may be} 23. 

raised with comparatively little labor| Mr. Strowg has also twenty acres of 
and expense and pay _ well, if| sorghum, which looks fine, and philo- | 
one can only manage to _ keep|sophically and tartly observes: ‘*We can | 


rare condition. In nearly ail cases they a 


re simply torpid, and can be stimulated to 


put forth a new growth of hair by the use of AYER’S Hair VIGOR, the only prepara- 
tion that cures baldness and restores youthful color to gray hair. 


J. W. Hammonp, Lake Preston, D.T., 
when he was but 40 years old found his 
hair growing gray. At 50, his hair and 
whiskers were entirely white. So they 
continued until he reached 60 years of age, 
when he began using AYER’s HAIR 
ViGoRr, three bottles of which sufficed to 
restore their original rich, dark brown 
color. 

Mrs. AUGUST VALENTINE, of Buffalo, 
N. Y., had become nearly bald, and 
though she made use of many of the so- 
called hair restorers, none had any effect. 
AYER’s Hair Vicor did what nothing 
else could do, and now the lady again has 
a fine head of hair, thanks entirely to it. 


GEO. MAYER, Flatonia, Texas, pre- 
sented an apparently hopeless case, Bald- 
ness was hereditary in his family. By 
the time he was 23 years old he had 
searcely any hair left. One bottle of 
AYER’S Harr Vicor started a soft, 
downy growth all over his scalp, and in a 
few months his head was covered with 





The census returns for 1883 give the popu- 
lation of Berlin as 1,226,392, of whom 20,587 | 
are soldiers. In 1850 the population was only 
419,720, of whom 17,547 were soldiers. 

Mr. Mennard, the rector of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church at Cedartown, Ga., has 
been putin aninsane asylum. He paid un- 
successful court to a popular young lady, and 
his rejection resulted in insanity. 

Health is Wealth.—Ah! never were words 
more truthful than these as it applies to ev- 
ery living thing. A life in Aladdin’s hall or 
Sinbad’s cave, the possession of the Philoso- 
pher’s stone or wealth of the Indies, what 
would each or all be worth when hourly rec- 
ognizing the fact of your bodily and mental 
sickness haunting you likea nightmare; and 
yet to have the wealth of health you must 
anticipate the advent of slight attacks of in- 
disposition, and you can secure that coveted 
blessing by a judicions daily use of the Home 
Stomach Bitters. 

New York expects to receive 6,000,000 bas- 
kets of peaches from Delaware and Mary- 
land this season, and the crops of strawber- 
ries, raspberries, and blackberries will be 
enormous. 





Mrs. G. W. Castle, formerly of Marquette, 
Kan.,but now a resident of Griggsville, Ill, | 
has now recovered her health which had | 
beenin a wretched state for a number of | 
years. She gives Drs. Dickerson & Stark, | 
the physicians in charge of the Kansas City 
Medical Institute, the credit of curing her. 





At a yearly meeting of Friends in Philadel- } 
phia, it was ascertained through epistles that | 
“in no instance was there a report of any 
Friend being engaged in the manufacture or 
sale of intoxicants.” 


soft, dark and abundant hair. 


Medicinal Virtues. 


The rare medicinal powers, emollient, 
stimulative and tonic, possessed by AYER’S 
HAIR VIGOR enable it to cure speedily 
Salt Rheum, Scald Head, Tetter-sores, 
Dandruff, Humors of various kinds, and 
other diseases of the scalp liable to cause 
baldness. It is not a dye, contains no 
coloring matter, and effects its rejuvena- 
tion of faded or gray hair simply by bring- 
ing back the vigor of youth to the roots 
and color glands of the hair. 

The wife of Dr. V. S. Lovetacr, 
Lovelace, Ky., had very bad Tetter 
Sores on her head. AYER’S Hair VIGOR 
cured them. 


The son of James N. CarTER, Occo- 
gues, Va., was cured of Scald-Head 
»y AYER’S HAIR VIGOR. 

HERBERT Boyp, Minneapolis, Minn., 
was cured by Ayer’s Hair VIGOR of 
intolerable Itching of the Scalp. 





Baldness Cured and Age Rejuvenated. 


Mrs. O. DAVENPORT, Williamstown, 
Vt., became entirely bald at tife age of 20 
and remained so years, during which 
time she tried many hair “restorers” with- 
out success. Eventually she used AYER’S 
Harr Vicor, four bottles of which cov- 
ered her head with a fine growth of silky 
brown hair, twelve inches long. 

Mrs. O. O. Prescott, Charlestown, 
Mas3., had lost two-thirds of her hair, by 
its fallirg out, when she applied AYER’s 
IIa1rn Vicor, and one bottle of it caused 
her hair to grow out even more handsome 
than before it began to fall. 

Mrs. D. N. Parks, Clio, Michigan, 
is 57 years of age, and her hair was quite 
gray, but one bottle of AYER’s Harr 
VIGOR restored the color it bore in youth, 
and she now has ‘‘as fine a head of hair as 
when she was but 16.” 

VINCENT JONES, Richmond, Ind., lost 
all his hair in consequence of a severe at- 
tack of brainfever. AYER’S HAIR VIGOR 
brought out a new growth in a few weeks, 
and it speedily grew long and thick. 


A Toilet Luxury. 


Where the hair is brittle, dry, harsh, 
weak, or thin, the use of AYER’s HAIR 
VIGOR speedily renders it pliant, soft 
zlossy, and stimulates it to a rich an 
uxurious growth: it also keeps the scalp 
free from dandruff, and affords a perfect 
assurance against the hair falling out or 
turning gray. No other dressing is so 
clean or has such a delicate and delightful 
perfume. Without it the toilet cannot be 
complete, 

Ladies who have once made trial of 
AYER’s Harr ViGor never after prefer 
any other hair-dressing, and many of them 
voluntarily offer such testimonials as the 
following, from Miss KaTE ROSE, Inger- 
soll, Ont., who writes: 

“While keeping my head clear of Dandruff, 
and preventing Scald Head, it has also eaused 
my hair to grow luxuriantly, resulting in my 
now possessing hair forty-two inches long, and 
as thick as any one could wish it.” 


Ayers Hair Vigor, 
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Dr. J.C. AYER & CO., [Analytical Chemists] LOWELL, MASS. 


Sold by all Drugzgists. 
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And will completely change the blood in 


health, if such a thing be possible. 


the entire system in three months. Any 
person who will take 1 Pill each night from 1 to 12 weeks, may be restored to sound 


For Female Complaints these Pills have no equal, 


Physicians use them for the cure of LIVER and KIDNEY diseases, Sold everywhere, 


or sent by mail for 25c. in stamps. Circulars free. 


I. S. JOHNSON & CO., Boston, Mass. 








HYATT’S 
LIFE BALSAM 


FOR THE BLOOD. 


EXPERIENCE HAS PROVED THE 
fact to thousands of sufferers from SCROFULA, 
SYPHILIS, RHEUMATISM and IMPURE 
LOOD (which is the parent of so many diseases) 
that this old and renowned remedy is more effec- 
tive and has wrought more absolute cures toan an 
other medicine on earth. It searches the Blood, 
cleanses it from all_humors and enriches it to a condition 
of peters Reali! ie the weatmnens of SIS DIS- 
{AES its operation is greatly aided by the use of 
GLENN’S SGLPHUR SOAP, which eliminates 
the poisonous secretions as they com: 











; y e to the sur- 
face. The genuine HYATT’S LIFE BALSAM is 
prepared only at the Laboratory of C. N. IT. 
TENTON, Proprietor, 115 Fulton Street, New York, 
and sold by all Druggists. ° 





oal Mine Companies, Trav’¢ Hippodromes 
and Menageries, and others handing stock, 

w i sen wand ers 
umphreys’ Veterinary M. , (630 pp. 
sent free by mail on receipt Ve Hn ty pp) 

$2 Pamphiets sent free on application. 

HUMPHREYS HOMEOPATHIC MED.CO, 
109 Fulton Street, New York, | 


NERVOUS DEBILIT 





» Vital Weakness and Pros. 
tration from over-work or 
is radically 


indiscretion, HD AT | 
and promptly cured by it, 


Sorin SPECIFIC NO, 38 


ray the most success- 

ulremedy known. Price $1 per vial, or5 

large vial of powder for os sent i or § vials and 

ceipt of price. Humphreys’ Homeo. Med. Co, 
ust, Catalogue free.) 109 Fulton st.. N. ¥. 


AYER’S | 
Ague Cure | 


IS WARRANTED to cure all cases of ma- 
larial disease, such as Fever and Ague, Inter- 
mittent or Chill Fever, Remittent Fever, 
Dumb Ague, Bilious Fever, and Liver Com- 
plaint. In ease of failure, after due trial, 
dealers are authorized, by our circular of 
July Ist, 1882, to refund the money. 


Dr. J.C. Ayer &Co., Lowell, Mags. 


Sold by all Druggists. 
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} 
THE BRIGHTWATER Apple, the Iron-Clad of | 
Ark. First ever offered for sale. Supply not large. 
Write postal for descriptive circular, prices, etc.| It 
is fully tested. Is of superior quality, and has borne 
continuously since 1875. Address, 

GEO. F. KENNAN, Brightwater, Ark. 
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Established 1866, | 


P.M. KEILY & CO... 
Commission Merehants, 


91G N. Third St., ST. LOUIS | 


Fruits in their Season a Specialty. 
We offer to rows 16 years experience, | 
promptness, and the best location in the city. | 

Stencil plates, price currents etc. free. 
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ET. HOLLISTER & CO, — 


Fruit & Produce Commission Merchants 
809 N. THIRD St., ST. LOUIS, MO. } 


Sole Agents i the sale of the 
“ 
Bluegrass, Cornspurry, Cow | 


OSS” FERTILIZER. | 

ED Peas, Lupins, June-Rye, Ital- | 

ian and English mye Grass, Beredena. Saou 
Festue & Vetches. L.G. Wenige, Belleville, Til, 


Hand-Book FREE. | 


A QUARTER of a CENTURY | 











PATENT R.S. & A. P. LACEY, | 
Patent Att’ys, Washington, D.@. | 
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DIPHTHERIA 


IMENT CURES inftuenza, Bleeding at the Lungs, Hoarse- 
ronic Diarrhoea, Dysentery, Cholera Morbus, Kidney Troubles, and 


JOH ’S ANODYNE Ll 
ness, Hacking Cough, Whooping Cough, 
Diseases of the Spine. Sold everywhere. 


Circulars free. 


Croup, Asthma, Bronchitis, Neural- 

a, Rheumatism, JOHNSON’S ANO- 
DY NE LINIMENT (for Internal and Externat 
Use) will instantaneously relieve these terrible 
diseases, anfl will positively cure nine cases 
out of ten. Information that will save man: 
lives sent free by mail. Don't delay a momené. 
Prevention is better than cure. 


I. 8. JOHNSON & CO., Boston, Mass. 





It is a well-known fact that most of the 
Horse and Cattle Powder sold in this coun- 
try is worthless; that Sheridan's Condition 
Powder is absolutely pure and very valuable. 
Nothing on Earth will make hens 
lay like Sheridan’s Condition Pow- 
der. Dose, one teaspoonful to each pint of 
food. It will also positively prevent and A. |: 


CHICKEN CHOLERA. 


MAKE HENS LAY 


Uholera,&c. Sold everywhere, or sent by mail for 25e. 


og , 
stamps. Furnished in large cans, price $1.00; by mail, $1. 
Circulars free, I. S. JOHNSON & CO., Boston, Mass 





LUDLOW-SAYLOR 
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E WIRE CLOTH 


WIRE COMPAN 






WIRE ROP 


Counter Railings, Window Guards, Iron and Wire Fences, 


PLAIN 


ANP BARBED FENCING WIBE. 
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EXTERMINATING WONDER! 
A California prodnetion. 
insect pests of the Household, Field. 
Garden, Conservatory, etc., ete. 
and animal life. 3100 will be 
to kill. For sale by Druggists anc 





“Buhach”? fails 


Stockton, Calif 


THE GREAT CALIFORNIA INSECT 4 


Sure death to all 


armless to human 


raid 
“ 


BUHACH PRODUCING & MAN'F'G 
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for any insect 
ocers everywhere. Sond for pamphlet. 
CO., Patentees and Manufacturers, _ * 
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FERTILIZER, 





GEO, F. 
| 
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I$ THE CHEAPEST FERTILIZER KNCWN 


FOR PARTICULARS APPLY TOM 


BRUNNER MFG, CO., 


Address Station ‘‘A,” St. Louis, Mo. 
Descriptive Circulars Free. 





(LAND — 


.On the investment. 
Guaranteed to pay. Send for Circulars and price to 


THORN & HUNKINS,! = 
309 and 311 S. 12th Street, St. Louis, 


Pays 200 to 500 per cent. Profit 


All farmers should try it. “9 





FOR 


AGENTS WANTED 


Covers all these subjects exhaustively. 
one. A model of arrangement for 
surers Colored Charts. 
SIVE and SUPERBLY ILLUSTRATED FAMI 
Periam, autbor of that wonderfully 8 
Stock and Complete Stock Doctor.”’ 

Grand Chance for Agents. 
For description and terms, address 


Covers exhaustively EVERY SUBJECT of HOME interest. 
Y and FARM book ever published. 
uccessful standard book, 
The new work is a fit companron volume to al 


N. D. THOMPSON & GO., Publishers, .. 









THE HOMIE AND FARM MANUAL” 


A Pictorial Cyclopedia of Farm, Garden, Household, Architectural, Legal. Medical and Social Information, 
Just issued. 11 DEPARTMEN 
very-day use. Over {200 svurvens, Practical Engravings, {| 


TS—virtually 11 volumes in 


The most CoMPREHEN 
By Pror. JONATHAN 
eer of Live 
Woo books. 
8ST. LOUIS, MO. 

NEW YOHK Ciry- 






“The Pictorial Cyclo 





ANDRETHS’ 


“GARDENERS’ 


PRICE10 CENTS. The moss < comaplate, and 


ublished, costing fif 
: hes the price, This being OUR ONE 
Erventy tiuhes Guide for Garden an Farm. 


we mail a copy, and on orders for 


LANDR 


ooo? CATALOGUE 


COMPANION.” 


M Ket Gardening ‘ier @ 
Ree ee rer me CENTS 
iv 


e credit for that amount. Address 


TH & SONS, Seed Crowers, Lock Box, Phila,Pa, 





In good condition. 


For p 
HENRY STUDNICZKA, 


5000 Second-hand Sirup Barrels for Sale, 


articulars apply at once to 


1210 Monroe St., St. Louis, Mo. 





= SS ee 

SOMBETHINGNEW AND WON DBDREUL: 
The “NEW PROCESS CURE TREATMENT” is a SUCCESS, in the many diseases of Men, 
ILDREN. All classes and forms of Curable diseases yiel it, References 
‘i F WOMEN A SPECIALTY. 
uestion list, and learn how to be cured at home, Inclose stamy 
. AUGUSTA SMITH, M. D., Lock Box 804 Springfield, Mo. . 


WoMEN and CH 

and testimonials of the highest order given, 
Write for pamphlet an 

and address, M 


to 
ag TREATMENT O 
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gvag OMe_of the finest affairs of the kind 


Visit to this institution. 


June 26, 1884. 








GOLMAN'S RURAL WORLD 


THIRTY-SEVENTH YEAR. 
BY NORMAN J. COLMAN 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY 
AT $150 PER YEAR; OR EIGHT 
MONTHS $1 00. 

ADVERTISING: 40 cents per line of agate 
espace; reduction on large or long time adver- 
tisements. 

Address NORMAN J. COLMAN, Publisher 
900 Olive Street, St. Louis, Mo. 

(Advertisers will find the RURAL WORLD one 
of the best advertising mediums of its class in 
Ghe country. This is the uniform testimony of 
all who have given it atrial. Many of our 
largest advertising patrons have used it for 
more than a quarter of a century, which is the 


highest possible recommendation of its value 
@8 an advertising medium. 





We are continually receiving letters enclos 
ing only one dollar for subscription. The 


price of the RuRAL WORLD has been $1.50 per | 
annum for months past; hence, those who | 


send only one dollar, are being credited for 
the time they pay for. 








THE wool market opens without any 
notable change from last week; all re- 
ceipts being taken up at about the same 
prices. Kansas wools make the bulk of 
the offerings und have a very wide range 
of prices. Bright Missouri wools—both 
medium and combing—in demand. 





THE most remarkable convention of 
the age will be the National Cattle 
Convention, which assembles ia St. 
Louis, in November next. More than 


two hundred millions of property will 
be represented in that convention. Not 
only will the cattle men of this country, 
but of the old world be present. ‘Those 


who raise cattle on the plains will be| 


supplemented by the breeders of choice 


| A STUDY FOR WESTERN FARMERS. 


In a speech made about 1817 on the 
| Agricultural Distress then prevailing in 
England on account of her Protective 
| Tariff, Lord Brougham describes an or- 
|dinary farm in the North of England, 
| the rent it pays, the taxes it bears, the 
| expenses it undergoes. It is a farm of 
| four hundred acres, two hundred being 
| in grain, one hundred in grass and one 
|hundred fallow. He says the farmer 
|must pay from five to six hundred 
| pounds rent, or nearly three thousand 
|dollars per year; nine farm servants 
| must be hired at a cost of two hundred 
| dollars each, besides at least two female 
| Servants (as farmers’ wives and daugh- 
| ters no longer did any labor) at seventy- 
five dollars each. Fourteen horses must 
| be kept, besides one saddle horse and 
| servant for the farmer. In additien to 
|this were the taxes on window glass, 
| sugar and malt for beer. The sugar tax 


—| was a little more than what we pay, be- 


| ing about seven dollars per 100 pounds. 
| As they all used beer this tax was con- 
| siderable. 

Here then, in England, long before 
the age of railways, or even good roads, 
we see that a farmer cultivating only 
three hundred acres (100 being fallow) 
could pay in rent and costs and taxes at 
least six thousand dollars per year, or 20 
| dollars per every acre, and make money 
| if he could only make crops. 

Rent and expenses are higher to-day 
than they were then. If now we con- 
sider the condition of the roads there at 
that time and the cost of transportation, 
we can say truly that a farmer in Iowa 
or Nebraska to-day is just as near to the 
great markets as was a North British 
farmer in 1817. But we would like to 
see an American farmer cultivate three 
hundred of our very fertile acres out 
| West at such an expense. Men own the 

land here, having not one cent to pay in 
| rent, and barely manage to getalong. A 
|large number are obliged to mortgage 
their farms after a few years. What is 
wrong? Canany onetell? Surely it is 
| time for us to examine into this matter. 





stock to supply the wants of the growers | If we are farming ignorantly we may 


of cattle. The widest circulation should 
d ee of the proposed meeting, and 
e 





learn better. 





argest possible attendance secured. | tye gy Loyls WOOL COMMISSION MEN. 
| 


THE meeting of the National Associa- 


These gentlemen are highly indignant 


tion of Nurserymen, Seedsmen and Flor-| over an article that appeared in one of 


ists, last week, at Chicago, was a grand 
success. Itwas the largest meeting yet 
held by the association. Year by year 


| Our evening papers last week reflecting 
|on them and their mode of doing busi- 
| ness, and in pursuance of the inaleniable 


it grows in numbers and in strength. ‘The | right of all good citizens, met together 


man or men who suggested the organi-|and passed resolutions. 
reat | they say: 

It is the only association of the | 
kind in the world, though we believe | 


zation of this association deserve 
credit. 


there are a few local organizations 
embracing nurserymen as members. 

ere Ought to be in every State a 
nurserymen’s association. Much good 
would come from such societies. 





This is what 

“The undersigned commission men 
and wool receivers of the city of St. 
Louis, believing that an unwarranted 
and erroneous impresston has been 
created in some sections of the country 
by an article which some time since ap- 


The | peared in one of the newspapers, enti- 


black sheep, if any there be such in any | tled, ‘‘The Forty Thieves,’ and which, 


State, could be more readily known and 
exposed. A correct account of stock could 
at any time be ascertained. Much ex- 
change of home products could be made 
without such heavy cost of freight, when 
goods are brought a long distance. We 
hope this suggestion will be acted upon 
and State organizations effected. <A 
good time for the organization of such 
Societies is when State horticultural 
meetings are held—as nurserymen are 
interested in the proceedings of such so- 
cieties, and should be in attendance at 
the annual meetings. 

Able papers were read, and interest- 
ing discussions held at the Chicago 
meeting. These will be laid before our 
readers at some future time. The meet- 
ing concluded witha grand banquet at 
the Arcade building at the city of Pull- 
man, about 12 miles from Chicago. It 


we ever saw. 

So well pleased were the members with 
the Chicago meeting that they selected 
the same place for the annual meeting a 
year hence. The officers were re-elected 
with the exception that Edgar Sanders 
was chosen President in place of Mr. 
Hunt, who by the way, made a very 
eflicient officer. 








WE were present at the commence- 
mene exercises of the Agricultural and | 
Mechanical College of Mississippi. | 
The College is located near Starkville. | 
The farm consists of about two thousand | 
acres. When purchased it was a worn 
out cotton farm, badly cut up with gul- 
lies. Although the College kas been 
running only four years, much of the 
farm has been renovated by the excellent 
system that has been adopted, and in 
me if will show the effects of good cul- 
tivation and what can be done by a 
proper system of farming in the South. 

We were more than pleased with our 
The intent and 
object of the grant seem to be well un- 
derstvod and carried out by the Board of 
‘Trustees and the Faculty of the College. 
Labor is respected and honored here. 
Every student in good health is com- 
pelled to labor three hours every day. 
The sons of the richest planters are not 
exempt from this enforced toil. Stu- | 
dents are also permitted to labor more if | 
they desire, being allowed eight cents) 
per hour, and all students have this al- 
lowance for the work they do. Many) 
students in this way are enabled to pay 
their way through College, or nearly so, 
by the labor of their hands. They are 
boarded at the institution, and are 
charged only the actual cost of the board 
—about nine dollars per month. 

The management of the College is effi- 
cient and admirable. The necessity of 
labor, intelligent, educated labor, is en- 
forced upon the minds ofall. The stu- 
dents are impressed with its importance, 
and the spirit of it pervades the very at- 
mosphere of the College. 

The students are every day taken to the 
fields, orchards and vineyards, under the 
charge of practical and accomplished 
professors and are taught, practically as 
well as theoretically, Agriculture and 
Horticulture in all their branches. 
Stock-raising is carried on largely. A 
number of the best breeas of cattle have 
been introduced and a Dairy Department 
will be opened the coming Autumn un- 
der an expert in that field. The conduct 
and bearing of the students are admir- 
able. They are under semi-military 
discipline constantly, whether going to 
the fields, to their meals, or doing any 
service. They are thus taught discipline, 
know they must obey, and the Faculty 
have but little trouble in enforcing or- 


er. 
The President of the College is Gen. 
8. D. Lee. He is the right man in the 
right place. The students love and res- 
thim. He is imbued with the great 
mportance and value of this College to 
the South. He appreciates the fact 
that the prosperity and_ glory 
of the South depend upon her 
culture and he is laboring to show 

at it can be =. profitably con- 
ducted. General Lee rose to the posi- 
tion of lieutenant general in the confed- 
erate service. He possesses great force 
of character, but his kindness of heart, 
tle manners, and the deep interest he 
Is in the welfare of the college make 
him not only popular with the students, 
but with the people of the State. We 





. ltis one of the best in the 


though wellunderstood locallyas a face- 
tious reporter’s effort to make a column 
article out of a nickname which was too 
ancient to have any point or edge on our 
streets, but which copied seriously into 
remote papers as a correct expose of the 
method of handling and selling wool in 
this city, and being also aware that the 
wool commission houses of other cities 
were and are employing extracts and in- 
ferences from the same, which are calcu- 
lated to prejudice the minds of shippers 
who are unfamiliar with the real facts 
against this city as a wool market, we 
wish most emphatically to contradict all 
assertions or intimations that the wool 
trade of St. Louis is, or ever has been, 
run or controlled by any clique, pool or 
ring, and we assert that no other leading 
or staple product of the country is so 
free from manipulation by any kind of 
combination as wool, which probably 
more than any other great product con- 
forms in priceto the conditions of sup- 
ply and demand. 

We point with pride and gratification 
to the steadily increasing growth of the 
wool trade of this city, whine has reached 
annually nearly 19,000,000 pounds and 
promises to far exceed that amount this 
season. We justly claim this to be the 
best wool market in the whole country 
for shippers. In no other market are 
cash returns so promptly made, nor the 
selling charges so low. Our wool buyers 
are men of large resources, whose busi- 
ness integrity is above reproach and 
they stand second in brains and business 
enterprise to no other class of men in 
any comm >rcial line in this city, and we, 
as commission wool receivers, bear 
cheerful testimony to the courage and 
spirit of our wool buyers, who have, in 
the face of unparalleled dulness of the 
markets East and timidity on the part of 
manufacturers and Eastern speculative 
buyers, taken all offerings here at better 
prices for shippers than could be realiz- 
ed elsewhere. We wish further to say 
that every commission house sells with- 
out let or hindrance, in any manner they 
see fit to do. R. P. ARCHER, 

A. J. CHILDS, 

R. E. FUNSTEN, 

8. G. PRICE, , 
Committee.” 

The wool interest in this market is 
now an important one in that as high 
prices are realized as in any other 
market, less commissions are charged 
and all sales spot cash; and the two 
latter have and are exciting similar 
merchants in other markets, hence they 
put up this job on our men. The good 
work goes on however that is to make 
St. Louis one of the largest wool markets 
in the country as it is to-day the best. 





STOCK COMPANIES. 


We have within the past few weeks 
received several applications similar to 
the following. 

Ep1IToR RuRAL WORLD:--Can you 
ive me any information in regard to 
orming Incorporated Cattle Companies, 

and who would be a good party to solicit 
stockholders or rather get up the stock. 
I control 1400 acres at Rush Tower and 
can get 3,000, acres in one body if desir- 
able, 300 of which is cleared and under 
fence the owner will take from three to 
five thousand dollars stock. Knowing 
you to be posted in such matters I trouble 
you with this enquiry. If you can’t give 
this information, probably you can refer 
me to some one who Can. 

F. D. WATERS. 
Kimmswick, Mo. 





A COMPLIMENT FROM ABROAD. 
BRUNSWICK, GERMANY, June 4, 1884. 
Prof. S. Waterhouse, Washington Uni- 

versity, St. Louis, Mo., U.S. 

Dear Sir—The Association of German 
Jute Spinners and Manufacturers, hav- 
ing read your highly interesting reports 
on the cultivation of the jute plant and 
its introduction into the United States, 
have bestowed on me, their present 
chairman, the eable duty—which I 
hereby beg to discharge—to convey to 

ou the expression of their cordial ac- 
Lnowledgement and admiration of your 
services rendered to the jute trade. 

They entertain the hope that the latter 
will ultimately be crowned ‘with the de- 
sired success in the interest of the rapid- 
ly and extensively developed industry 
not less than to your own satisfaction. 





shall have more to say of this institution 
hereafter 


The association beg your permission 
to forward to you regdlarly, a compli- 


piers a 


2. 





| 

|mentary copy of their weekly journal, 
the Leinen Industrielle, and they wish 
me to add that it will be at all times a 
source of gratification to them to receive 
your valuable communications on the 
matter of jute cultivation. 

I have the honor to be, dear sir, yours 
obediently, J. SPIEGELBERG, 
General Director of the Brunswick Jute 

and Flax Works. 





THE annual address at the commence- 
ment exercises of the Mississippi Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical College, was 
delivered by the editor of the RuRAL 
WorLpD. The Globe-Democrat corres- 
pondent at Starkville, Miss., spoke of it 
as.follows in that journal: ‘Ex-Gov- 
ernor Norman J. Colman, of Missouri, 
delivered the annual address, which was 
purged of everything political, and the 
best address ever delivered at the institu- 
tion, so pronounced by the best judges.” 





—Now that the spring season for beef 
is upon our rangemen and gtass cattle 
are moving to market, too much stress 
cannot be laid upon the class of beef to 
be sent. The grand demoralizer, the jaw- 
hawker, that runs down prices, is the 


half-fatted, long-legged, distended 
paunched steer, who has had filling 
enough from sappy grass to swell his 






stomach, but whose ribs are bare of fat. 
He is the boss rascal that fools his owner, 
hurts his shipment and lowers the price : 
startirg from the ranch looking well, he 
reaches the shipping-pens the worse for 
wear and market—a scalawag. Put such 
back and leave him a month or two; send 
none if not well fatted; half-ripe cattle 
ruin the markets, demoralize trade and 
hurt the business. Prices already are 
none too good—thin stuff will bring them 
lower—but good, fat steers will always 
sell. Then wait until ripe before you 
gather your beef plums. 

—TuHE La Fiata, Missouri, creamery 
made about 1,000 pounds of butter on 
Wednesday. Theusual product averages 
600 pounds per day. They are running 
eight teams, anc having missed a trip on 
Monday, they were unable to bring in all 
the cream on Tuesday. They are paying 
12 cents per gauge (or pound) which, 
with the cost of teams and labor, makes 
an output of about $100 per day. The 
facilities for butter-making are so perfect 
that they can make 1,000 pounds and wash 
everything nice and clean before noon. 
Farmers who are furnishing cream are 
well satisfied with the results. 





—There isa strong tendency in the 
land legislation of the present Congress 
to restore to the public domain all land 
grants which can fairly be declared for- 
feited because of failure to fulfil the 
conditions of the grant. The House of 
Representatives has already passed bills 
forfeiting more than 20,000,000 acres of | 
railroad lands, and the committee on 
public lands recommend other forfeit- 
ures. This action is an indication of the 
very prevalent feeling that Congress has 
been too free wlth the public lands in| 
the days when they seemed inexhaustible 
inextent. There is, further, a desire to 
1estrict future sales to actual settlers. 
The Prairie Farmer recently published a 
list of foreign syndicates, seven in num- 
ber, who each hold from 1,000,000 to 4.- 
500,000 acres of land in our Western and 
Southern States. A dozen other individ- 
uals and companies holding from 100,- 
000 to 700,000 each were also mentioned. 
As a further illustration of the extent to 
which the public lands are passing into 
the hands of speculators, we learn, from 
the article just referred to that thirty 
citizens of the United States together 
own seven and a half million acres. This 
is certainly not the most desirable dis- 
tribution of our unoccupied land; and, if 
it is to be divided into small farms owned 
by the men who till them, it ought not 
to pass through the hands of men whose 
only object is to make a_ profit out of it. 








Gotes- orresponDdence, 





CoL, COLMAN: My cane planted 27th and 
28th of May, can be plainly seen for 40 rods 
distant along the rows. Have only 8 acres 
this year. 

Corn all looks nicely; farmers well up with 
their work; wheat has come out beyond ex- 
pectation. E. F. S. 
Malta Bend, Mo., June 7. 





EDITOR RURAL WORLD: The stock shipped 
from Breckenridge to Chicago for the week 
ending June 2ist was as follows: 

J.B. Luellyn, Black Oak, Mo., 1 car hogs, 2 
cars cattle. 

G. H. Davis, Quincy, IIL, 1 car cattle. 
Setters & Grice, Proctorville, Mo., 2 cars of 
hogs. 

Several showers of rain; corn looks fine. 
J. Borough, wool buyer of Jacksonville, IL, 
here this week. F.R. 


How to Get Carp. 


Ep. RURAL WORLD: Our Carpinthe Forest 
Park Ponds, and at the St. Joseph Hatchery, 
have spawned well. Shipments will be made 
by Express in Nov. and Dec, to all applicants 
in Missouri. Consignee must pay C. 0. D 
cost of can and all transportation charges. 
Applicants most accessible to St. Louis will 
apply to Phil. Kopplin, Jr., Forest Park, St. 
Louis ,those near St. Joseph, to Elias Cott- 





rell, State Hatchery, St. Joseph. Give 
distinctly full name, county, nearest 
Express office and _ p>pstoffice. A can 


contains about thirty young fish, enough to 
stock a clean pond of two acres. 
Respectfully, 

Mo. FIsH COMMISSION. 


EDITOR RURAL WORLD: Spring opened 
early here but cold rains kept us 
back in seeding. Corn planted a lit- 
tle later than common, but growing very fast 
now; more than usual planted; some trouble 
with poor seed; some had toreplant; after 
paying $1 00 per bushel for seed, some have 
poor stand. More wheat and less oats and 
barley putin. Small grain not looking very 
well. Itis fully proven that we have a good 
country for fruit here. Grapes and all small 
fruits doing well this year. Strawberries 
very full and good. We are getting in fine 
cattle and horses of most choice breeds and 
as soon as we get tame grasses plenty, will 
have a fine stock country. Water and fuel 
fre at first thought to be hard to get, but 
farmers shell theircorn and burn the cobs. 
We bore 80 to 100 feet for water, and on a 
stock farm put in a wind-mill pump and then 
we can flood the farm. Creameries and 
cheese factories are becoming quite common. 
At Hastings we need a flax-mill, as also a 


linseed oil-mill and a first-class roller flour- 
+) died W. Foote, Adams Co., Nebraska, 
June 21. 


—The Art Amateur for July gives an excel- 
lent design of Mountain Laurel for Tiles; a 
thistle decora:ion for a Panel; a Virginia 
Creeperdesign for Screen Embroidery 3a Hick- 
ory design for Repousse Brass; a design of 
Maple Leaves for Wood Carving; an exquis- 
ite Ceiling Decoration of Cherubs, by F. 
Boucher, printed in Color, and a great variety 
of miscellaneous Designs and Suggestions for 
Art Workers. The Paris Saion and the Paris 
Exhibition of Meissonier’s works are review- 
ed in detail and omy illustrated, a rare 
Engraving of “La Rixe,”’ owned by Queen 
Victoria, being especially noteworthy. An 
invaluable feature of this number is the long 
and admirable article, in the “Modern Home,” 
series, on the Decoration and Furnishing of 





the Dining Room. Price 35 cts. $4 a year. 
a arks, Publisher, 23 Union Square, 


) 


“Eee Cattle Hard. 


Coming Sales. 
Nov. 20th, Joseph E. Miller, Holstein Cattle 
St. Louis. 
August 7th, K. H. Allen and others, Cen- 
tralia, Mo. Shorthorns. 


Wm. Pritchett, of Frankford, Pike county, 
Mo., sends us his catalogue of forty-three 
head of Shorthorn cattle, which he holds for 
private sale until within two months of his 
annual public sale. As his prime effort in 
breeding is constitution and early maturity, 


animals adapted especially to the use and 
handling of farmers. 


Anofher Missouri Sale. 


Three of the most prominent breeders of 
Shorthorn cattle in Boone county, Mo., will 
make a sale of seventy head at the new sales 
| yards, Centralia, on Thursday, August 7th. 

Centralia is happily situated for such a sale, 

in that it may be reached by the Wabash, St. 
| Louis and Pacific railway, from both the East 
and West, and by the Chicago, Alton and 





The enterprising citizens of that good and 
growing little town, are moreover building a 
pavilion, sheds and yards in which to hold 
such sales, and as well monthly sales of such 
stock as the farmers of the surrounding eoun- 
try may wish to dispose of. 

On the day mentioned, Mr. K. H. Allen will 
sell his entire herd, less perhaps two or three 
old cows; James H. Parker about ten; and 
Stephen Hayward about the same number: 
These men are all neighbors, living within 
from six to nine miles of Columbia. 

We paid them a visit last week for the pur- 
pose of seeing their cattle, and of fairly rep- 
resenting them to our readers. 

MR. K. H. ALLEN’S HERD. 
Mr. Allen has a herd of 53 head, consisting of 
Lady Cuarolines, Mary Anns, Young Marys, 
Blooms, Daisys, Lauras, etc., headed by, and 
bred to a very fine young bull, Grand Duke of 
Allendale, sired by Grand Duke of Sharon, a 
Renick bred bull, out of a Young Mary 


cow, He is red and all red, and though 
several of Mr. Allen’s cows are roans 


and light roans, his get are generally of 
his own color and as well very nice animals 
to boot. Indeed Mr. Allen’s herd as a whole 
surprised us, and will do the same to those 
who attend the sale. For whilst not of the 
highest bred familes in the country, they are 
an excellent lot of cattle, Shorthorns all- 
over, and though wintered on his fine blue 
grass, are in the best of breeding condition, 
Their breeding too will be a surprise to many 
when they see the catalogue now in course 
of preparation and which will be ready about 
July loth, 

MR. HAYWARD’S HERD. 
This gentleman has but recently settled in 
Missouri, having removed his herdand family 
from Massachusetts, where both his father 
and himself have been for many years en- 
gagedin the Shorthorn business, confining 
themselves mainly to the Princess family. 
He has a herd of fifty head. consisting of the 
Princess, Vellum, Gwynne, and Dulcibella 
families; the hera being headed by Earl of 
Barmpton, a princess bull both by sire and 
dam, his sire being of the Red Rose and his 
dam of the Lady Sale branches of that highly 
prized family. 
MR. PARKER’S HERD. 
James H. Parker has been for ten years past 
one of the most enterprising breeders of the 
county. We have had occasion several 
times to visit his herd within that time and 
to attend his sales. He has now about sixty 
head and for several years past has used 
Grand Duke of Sharon, bred by and pur- 
chased fr6m Abe Renitek at a high price. This 
herd includes a variety of families, princi- 
pally Young Marys, Annabellas, Avarilles, 
Mary Anns, etc., has been given the blue 
grass of his Boone County farm; and the 
stock, though what some would call a little 
thin, in first rate breeding condition. Mr. 
Parker will sell some eight or ten head. 
The sale advertisement will be found in 
another column. 





The Missourians’ Purchases in Kentucky. 


Missouri has for a longtime been one of the 

Jeading Shorthorn States in the Union; but 

she made her biggest jump towards leading 

all the rest at the Kentucky sales. The “ In- 

dependence Crowd” and Briant of Cass 

county, were the men who gave her the boost, 

They, undoubtedly, secured the plums of the 

whole lot. L.O.Swope led off in the purchase 

of that grand 2 year old heifer,Duchess of Flat 

Creek 2nd, one of the highest bred of the 

famous Duchess family alive. When she was 

led into the sale ring there was a buzz of ap- 

plause, called forth by her splendid form. 

She looked veritably every inch a Duchess, 

with her aristocratic breeding showing in her 
glossy coat, her delicate head and horns, and 

her perfect symmetry of proportion. Rigdon 
Huston & Son, of Blandinsville, Ills., chipped 

in the first bid on her of $3,000. Logan Swope 

promptly planked another $1,000 on top of it. 
Huston raised him $1,000. Swope ‘‘saw ” the 
raise, and went him $1,000 better, and finally 
secured her at the price of $7,000, amid the 
applause of the crowd. Then, one after an- 
other, he captured the other young Dachess, 
—in the opinion of many people the best of 
the two—the Duchess of Fiat Creek 4th, at 
$5,075—the pure Hilpa heifer Loo Be 1 Kent 
at $1,675; Barrington Lally 2nd at $2,025, the 
pure Kirklevington show cow, 4th Duchess of 
Kent, at $4,700, Geneva Mary 3rd, at $240—a 
wonderfully cheap cow, and half-sister to 
Geneva Mary 2nd, that sold for $2,000, and a 
couple of highly bred Phyllises at $300 and 
$400. The bidders piled on Swope four and 
five thick, but he fought his way gallantly 
through them all, and carried off the honors 
ofthesale. These purchases. with his already 
large and highly bred herd at Independence, 
Mo., place him in the very front rank of the 
Shorthorn breeders of the world. He is a 
young man with brains, energy and money, 
and is bound to succeed at anything he goes 
at. 

L. G. Chrisman bought a little show heifer 
out of Mr. Swope’s cow, Barrington Lally 2nd, 
for $1,025, and the pure Kirklevington bull, 4th 
Duke of Kent, at $1,500. We venture the pre- 
diction that this young bull will grow into one 
of the grandest sires ever brought west of the 
Mississippi river. He is only a weanling now, 
but for size, style, shape, color and beef, he 
can’t be beat in anybody’s herd. Watch out 
for him in the show rings. Mr. Chrisman al- 
so secured privately a Kirklevington cow 
and calf and yearling heifer, that are grand 
individuals and grandly bred. 

Mr. Jno. T. Smith began to feel lonesome 
about this time, and he waltzed into the ring” 
and carried off that highly bred Hilpa cow, 
Baroness Bell 4th at $965, one of the choicest 
and cheapest cows sold, and a fine yearling, 
Phyllis heifer at $225. He also bought the 
highest bred Vellum heifer calf in existence 
from Williams & Hamilton, at the exceeding- 
ly low price of $250, worth four times the 
money, and the pure Young Craggs Bull, 4th 
Duke of Springfield at $530. The latter we 
understand he turned over at a handsome 
profit immediately after the sale to T. Corwin 
Anderson, of Sideview, Ky., who has steadily 
kept pure Craggs bulls at the head of his 
herd. 

Some of the finest sparring during the 
series was seen between Mr. Briant of Belton, 
Mo’, and Mr. Brown, the head of the Minne- 
sota syndicate, for the four Wild Eyes fe- 
males, in A. L, Hamilton’s sale. 

Missouri, however, won in this, about as 











breeders may expect to find some first class | 


| Kansas City railroad from the same points. | 
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she did in all the others, when she ‘started in 
| to win, and Mr. Briant ‘got the two best—the 
Wild jEyes Duchess 10th at $1730, and that 
| grand individual, the Wild Eyes 5th at $2000. 
| Take it all in all, the Missouri outfit got 
| nearly all the choice things in the sales. 
| They will of course attract great attention 
| in their new homes, and they well deserve to, 
| fora finer lot of individuals and a higher 

bred Bates lot of cattle were never taken at 
| one time to any one State. They effectually 
ns at rest the mooted guestion of vigor of 
constitution in Bates cattle. If they don't 
show enough depth and breadth of chest 
width of bowel, back and quarter to satisfy 
any breeder, for beef, then put us down as 
knowing nothing about Shorthorn. 

We congratulate these gentlemen upon 
| their purchases. By them they have done 
more to carry Missouri to the fore-front than 
any other breeders inthe State. 





The Science of Cattle Feeding. 


PROF. H. P. ARMSBY, 
AGRICU LTU RAL 


BY OF THE WISCONSIN 


EXPERIMENT STATION. 

In the last paper we began the considera- 
tion of the way of using the feeding stand- 
ards there given, taking as an illustration 
the feeding of milch cows. At the end of 
that paper was given a table showing the 
percentage composition and the proportion 
of digestible matters in some of the more 
common fodders. We have now to make 
| such a selection froni these as will satisfy 
the feeding standard adopted. Usually it is 
most convenient to begin with the coarse 
fodder, taking such amounts of it as are 
available or as experience has shown to be 
suitable. 

The feeding standards it will be remem- 
bered are calculated per day and 1,000 pounds 
live-weight. Asthe foundation for the ra- 
tion, let us take 20 pounds of corn ensilage 
and 10 pounds of clover hay. The first step 
istoestimate how much digestible matter 
these will furnish. According to our table, 
average ensilage contains 80.37 per cent. of 
water, and consequently 100—80.37—19.63 per 
cent. of dry matter, together with 1.07 per 
cent. of digestible protein, 11.07 per cent. of 
digestible carbhydrates, and 0.54 per cent of 
digestible fat. Twenty pounds of it would 
therefore contain 

3.93 pounds of dry matter, - 

0.21 pounds of digestible protein, 

2.21 pounds of digestible carbhydrates, 

0.10 pounds of digestible fat. 

In the same way we estimate the amount 
of dry matter and of digestible substances 
contained in the 10 pounds of clover hay, 
and findthat the coarse fodder of our pro- 
posed ration furnishes the following amount 
of nutriitve matters. 








DIGESTIBLES, 








Dry _ 
Matter, Pro- Carbhy 
tein. drates. Fat. 
| el - 
Lbs. Lbs, Lbs. Lbs. 
20 ths. Ensilage.| 3.93 0.21 2.21 010 
ltsCloverHay, 8.55 0.63 3.92 0.12 
Total...... 12.48 0.84 6.13 0.22 





This naturally falls considerably short of 
the standard and we have to make up the de- 
ficiency with grain or meal of so ort. 
The market price will usually be an import- 
ant factor in deciding what kinds shall be 
used. We will suppose, however, that a 
mixture of corn meal and bran has been 
fixed upon; what amounts of each shail we 
take to complete the ration? This we must 
find by trial. We start with, say, five pounds 
of each and calculate from our table how 
much digestible matter they will supply. 
Having done this, our table stands as follows: 























DIGESTIBLES. 
Dey i. 
Matter} Pro- |Carbhy} 
tein. |drates. | Fat. 

Lbs. | Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. 
20 ths. Ensilage.| 3.93 0.21 2.21 0.10 
1l0tsCloverHay| 8.55 0.63 3. 0.12 
5 * Corn Meal.) 4.44 0.43 2 
5 * Bran, 4.41 0.60 

Total......| 21.33 | 1.87 





The ration still falls short of the standard, 
Before we increase the quantity of bran or 
meal, however, let us see eXactly what is 
lacking. We need still 0.63 ths of protein 
and 0.96 tbs. of carbhydrates, while the fat is 
already in excess. It is plain that neither 
corn meal nor bran will answer to complete 
the ration, because if we add enough of 
either, to increase the protein to the required 
amount we shall thereby raise the amount of 
carbhydrates and fat. One such fodder is 
new process oil meal, We add two pounds 
of that to the ration and it then stands thus: 























| DIGESTIBLES. 
| Dry | Pro- |Carbhy) _ 
\Matter; tein. |drates, | Fat. 
| Lbs. | Lbs. | Lbs. | Lbs. 
20 Ibs Ensilage.| 3.93 21 2.21 0.10 
10isCloverHa 8.55 0.63 3.92 0.12 
5‘ Corn Meal.) 4.44 0.43 3.22 0.23 
5“ Bran. | 4.41 0.60 2.19 0.13 
2** Oil Meal. | 1.77 0.62 0.65 0.08 
Total....... 23.20 2.49 12.19 0.66 
Standard..! 24.00 | 2.50 |} 12.50 } 0.40 








By the addition of the oil meal the ration 
is made to correspond as closely as is neces- 
sary with the standard. While it contains 
somewhat less carbhydrates than the stand- 
ard, itcontains enough fat to make up the 
difference. It is quite possible that the act- 
ual ration when weighed out would not ap- 
proach as near to the standard as it does on 
paper. It must not be forgotten that we are 
working with averages, both as to the com- 
position and digestibility of our fodders. 
Anv particular fodder is liable to differ more 
or less from these averages, and therefore all 
calculations of rationsmust be approximate 
only. 





How Will it Terminate? 


—The late discussion in the stock papers of 
the United States growing out of the foot and 
mouth scare, and the efforts of practical 
stock raisers to secure national legislation as 
a protection against the introduction of dis- 
eased animals on our ranges, has caused our 
English neighbors to stop and think. For 
years they have killed on landing our 
beef steers and thrown the greatest difficul- 
ties in the way of our sending them pure bred 
cattle from our fine herds. They have, all 
this time, enjoyed the unrestricted privilege 
of sending us their high priced fancy stock, 
and hundreds of thousands of pounds sterl- 
ing have annually been returned to them 
therefor. Now the fear has seized upon 
them that we may inaugurate a system that 
will bar out their Polls, Herefords and Short- 
horns. Mostof the papers of this country 
would favor the passage of sucha law as 
would keep animals out until England can 
show a clean bill of health in all her fine 
stock breeding districts. There are to-day 
a hundred diseased animals in Great Britain 
to one in the United States. If Johnny is 
afraid of our cattle why should we not be 
equally afraid of his? The discussion of the 
matter will dono harm, even if no law is 
passed on the subject. It will show how in- 
consistent our friends across the pond have 
been in including our cattle that are free 
JSrom disease, while daily sending theirs that 
are constantly exposed tous. Weare in fa- 
vor of rigid quarantine and wholesome re- 
straints, but trade conditions should be 
evened up. 





—The New England farmers are beginning 
to complain loudly against the tariff on ani- 
mals, } 











Cattle in Colorada. 


MEN WHO FROM VERY SMALL BEGINNINGS HAVE 
BECOME WEALTHY—VALUATION OF CATTLE 
IN COLORADO AT PRESENT AND IN FIVE YEARS 
HENCE, 

| Denver Tribune. | 
It has been admitted on all sides that the 
losses of cattle by death during the past win- 
ter were about 3 per cent. of those that 
grazed upon the public domain within the 

State. The loss of sheep was not far from 

4percent. The flock-owners who had pre- 

pared with feed lost scarcely anything. With 
range cattle there was no preparation with 
feed—therefore the loss, There is no denying 
the fact that the past was an unusually hard 
and long-continued winter, but nevertheless 


smiling, and the cattle men have bought 
more and paid higher prices for young stock 
than ever before. More than 200,000 cattle 
will come from abroad and be turned upon 
the great range. The 
State, over beyond the Continental Divide, 
will double its live stock property. It was 
thought when the spring opened that the ex- 
traordinary price asked for stock cattle 
down in the breeding country of Texas would 
stop the beef growers of Colorado and Wyom- 
ing from buying. This has not been the case. 
Every bullock offered for sale has found a 
purchaser, 
MONEY WAS PLENTIFUL, 

And the men who had made 30 and 40 per 
cent. annually on cattle were not afraid to 
invest and hazard the risk of a decline. Said 
Mr. Scherer, of the Cattle Growers’ Associa 
tion who has invested heavily in yearling 
cattle in Texas: “I can not believe that 
young cattle will fall off as much in valuation 
as they will put on in flesh and size and num- 
bers. Solong as the Government furnishes 
me free pasture I will continue to buy young 
cattle, even though I pay $1 or $2 a head more 
than they are worth.” 

THE HIGH PRICE OF BEEF. 

There is no question but that the high price 
of stock cattle is justified by the price of 
beef throughout the civilized world. A good 
bullock that will weigh 1,600 pounds, will 
bring $80 in the Chicago market, or $125 in the 
market of London. Now, from the time the 
brute is purchased at $17, as a yearling, and 
until he is four years old, he need not cost to 
exceed $6 for herding and otherwise caring 
for. Add $5 more for his death risk, and you 
have an animal ready for the shambles that 
has cost but $28. Charge him $5 more for his 
transportation to Chicago, and he has cost 
you $33. If he brings you $80 at the butcher’s 
blocky he has yielded $47. This calculation is 
based upon the theory of handling cattle in 
bands of from one thousand upward. A man 


the herd and the flock owner have come up | 


western half of the | 


| Che Horseman, 





Stallions Advertised. 

Exile, J. V. Stryker, Jerseyville, Ils. 

Clay Cuyler, J. V. Stryker, Jerseyville, Ils, 

Wm. L. Hull, R. J. Fruin, Meadville, Mo. 

Monitor, C. D. Colman, St. Louis, Mo. 

Sprague Pilot, H. 
du-Chien, Wis. 

Wolfort’s Hambletonian, H. L. 
man, Prairie-du-Chien, Wis. 

Prince Julian, H. L. 
du-Chien. 


L. Dousman, Prairie 


Dous- 





Dousman, Prairie 


Color of Horses. 


—Some weeks ago lI saw an article in your 
journal in which the writer argued that Hill’s 
| Vermont Black Hawk could not have been a 
son of Sherman Morgan, because the latter 
was a chestnut while the former was black, 
and also because there was so little similarity 
in the general character of their get. He also 
uses the same argument to show that Black 
Hawk could not have been the sire of Ethan 
Allen, the latter being a bay. By the same 
argument he might have shown that the chest- 
nut stallion, Daniel Lambert, could not have 
been a son of Ethan Allen. He might also 
have proved that Comee, Jim and Jubilee 
Lambert could not have been sons of Daniel 
Lambert, because the first named was bay, 
the second roan and the third brown. If some 
mischievous stable boy should come forward 
and say he, unknown to any other person, 
bred the gray mare Midnight to some little 
black horse after she was bred to the brown 
stallion Dictator, the season before Jay-Eye- 
See was produced, what an argument could 
be made to prove the story of the boy, 
especially if it could be shown that some one 
owning a black stallion went fishing down 
in the Blue Grass region that season. How 
easy it would be to prove that Director, 
from the bay mare Dolly, ought not to be 
black, hence could not have been by the 
brown stallion Dictator, full brother to Dex- 
ter. McCurdy’s Hambletonian was the tenth 
foal of the bay mare Belle. All her previous 
produce had been bay with the exception of 
one brown, by Woodford Mambrino, yet 
McCurdy’s Hambletonian was a chestnut. 
He was by the bay stallion Harold, as were 
her three previous foals, all of which were 
bays. The Charles Kent mare was brown, 
Her sire, imported Bellfounder, is described 
as a “beautiful bright bay.” In 1846 this 
mare was bred to the bay stallion Abdallah, 
whose sire was the bay stallion Mambrino, 





on these plains who has legs than a single | 
thousand head of cattle, is considered poor 
indeed, Itis the 
FINEST BUSINESS IN THE WORLD. | 

The Government furnishes the pasture, and | 
the hungry millionsfurnish the money. Cat- | 
tle grow and thrive and multiply while the | 
husbandman sleeps. The sun cures the hay | 
upon the ground, and the calf and the bullock 
gather it without the reaper. 
That there is great andincreasing wealth in 
the bovine needs no gainsaying. To-day the 
cattle of the State are worth $50,000,000, and 
are owned by from six to eight hundred men, 
Now, if these cattle representing 350,000,000 be 
left alone five years, they will double their 
valuation; so that the men who to-day are 
worth $50,000,000 will be worth $100,000,000 in 
1889. 


| 
| 


WHAT GRASS HAS DONE. 

We can searcely estimate too highly the 
value of the great grass crop in Colorado. 
Wheat and the other cereals are of but sec- 
ondary consideration. Says the Live Stock 
Record: “Grass in the past twelve years has 
added a hundred millions of wealth to the 
State. To illustrate what it has done to a few 
men we will mention the case of the Wilson 
brothers—Andrew, William J. and Robert J. 
Less than twenty years ago these men com- 
menced grazing cattle on a limited scale 
twenty-five miles from Denver, in what was 
known as Sampson’s Gulch, in the Cherry 
Creek country. The grass was plenty, but 
the Wilson cattle were few. From the annoy- 
ance of Indians their progress was slow dur- 
ing the earlier years, but they had a purpose 
and pushed steadily along. In a few years 
they had accumulated a thousand head of 
cattle—then progress became more rapid. 
Soon they had two thousand-—-then three, 
then five, then ten, and at last they reckoned | 
their cattle by the tens of thousands. | 
“At last, the elder brother, Andrew, a tew | 
years since, retired from the business with a | 
half million dollars; and now the second | 
brother, William J., closes a sale of cattle and | 
landsto an English syndicate for a million | 
anda quarter, while the younger brother, 
Robert J, is still in the field and fast ap- 
proaching his elders in material wealth. 
Suffice to say the combined wealth of the 
Wilson brothers to-day will exceed two mil- 
lions of money.” 








Cattle Notes. 


—Improved breeds of all kinds of stock in- 
crease the income many times the cost of ob- 
taining them. 

—The surest way to get cheap freights, is to 
condense the product of the soil within the 
hides of animals. 

—During the past six years Illinois, lowa, 
Kansas, Nebraska, Minnesota, Missouri and 
Ohio, have established over 900 creameries. 

—The popular notion, and it seems to be 
only a notion, is that the Jersey is a delicate 
animal, unable to endure the rigors of winter 
as well as cattle of other breeds, yet they 
have repeatedly proved their hardness by 
“roughing it” side by side with native cattle, 
which are supposed to be more rugged and 


“ 

—The new method of transporting meat in 
a frozen condition from one end of the world 
to the other, says the London Graphic, has 
recently been applied to the preservation ot 
salmon ova destined for New Zealend. A 
steamer recently left England with 60,000 sal- 
mon eggs packed on an entirely new princi- 
ple. Kept at a temperature near the treezing 
point, but not sufliciently cold to actually 
freeze the eggs, the air is driven into the con- 
taining chamber in a moist condition. The 
dry air absolutely necessary for the preserva- 
tion of meat, would quickly destroy salmon 
ova, while a too liberal supply of moisture 
would be equally fatal to the eggs. 








If your horses have sore shoulders, 
scratches, cuts or open sores of any kind 
‘se Stewart’s Healing Powder. 








Patchwork and Crazy Quilts are the 
latest Craze, and ladies will be glad to learn 
of any economy in this Art Needle-work. We 
have just been shown an ounce package of 
“Factory ends called ‘Waste’ embroldery,” 
good silk, beautiful colors, and in quantity as 
much as is obtained in from 75 to 100 skeins of 
regular goods. These factory ends can all be 
used, and are highly prized for their econo- 


my. Any of our subscribers may obtain a 
similar package by forwarding 40 cents to 
The Braine Armstrong Co., 621 


Market Street, Philadelphia. 








As a shoemaker is better able to fit a boot 
to a man’s foot by first measuring the foot, so 
a saddler is better able to fit a collar to the 
shoulders of a horse by first measuring them, 








People who desire to preserve their health 
should be exceedingly careful about their 
diet at this season, and at no time should 
they be without a supply of PerRRyY DAVIS 
PAIN KILLER, the safest, surest and speediest 
remedy for all troubles of the stomach or 





and in due season produced a chestnut filly. 
She was bred back to Abdallah in 1847, and in 
1848 produced a brown colt, and again brea@ 
back, the produce being the world-renowned 
bay stallion Rysdyk’s Hambletonian. Such 
instances are common, as every man of close 
observation must know, eyen though he has 
had no experience as a breeder. Not only in 
color, put in disposition, gait and conforma 
tion do horses out of the same mare and by 
the same horse differ. In a work entitled 
“The Perfect Horse,’ by W. H. H. Murray, 
Dr. George B. Loring, who has been breeding 
horses for years, gives a leaf from his experi- 
ence, which has a bearing on this question, 
and isinsubstance as follows: From an Ab- 
dallah mare standing 154 hands high and 
weighing 1,050 pounds, of a bay color, he 
bred five foals by Trotting Childers, son of 
Hill’s Vermont Black Hawk. “The first was 
a shrewd, sagacious, but tempestuous, little 
black horse, 1414 hands high, but possessing 
the endurance of a locomotive, black as a 
coal, twice as big moving as when standing, 
and could trot in 2:38.” The second was a 
black mare which, when matured, stood about 
fifteen hands high, a little dull in her tempera- 
ment but very kind, not quite so large when 
moving as when standing, and capable of trot-~ 
ting a mile in about three minutes. The next 
was a delicate, incapable, fine drawn, light- 
limbed mare, which at maturity stood about 
14% hands, and was practically of no value. 
The fourth was a solid, .inactive chuak ofa 
bay horse, homely and slow, that would not 
go unless whipped, and then would make for 
the nearest stone wall. The last wasan airy- 
gated, elastic, vigorous bay, excellent in all 
his points, capable of roading seventy-five 
milesina day, and trottlIng a mile always, 
when asked, in 2:40. This is one family, 


| three of which were good, the: other two 


poor, no two alike in respect to speed, shape, 
size, temperament or appearance. Yet they 
were all by the same horse and from the 
same dam. He mentions another family 
quite as remarkable. From a large white 
Messenger made standing 15% hands high 
and weighing 1,100, he bred a very valuable, 
intelligent animal, standing 14% hands, de- 
scribed him as perfect bundle of well-bal- 
anced bone and muscle with a stride equal 
to that of a sixteen-hand horse, the best ani- 
mal he ever drove, and known as the “White 
Mare.” She was by Doncaster, a son of 
Trotting Childers. This mare was bred five 
seasons to a young stallion, also by Doncas- 
ter out of a long, low, strong, rapid Eastern 
mare. From animals so closely related, the 
doctor felt confident of securing uniformity 
of size, color, gait and temperament in the 
offspring. The first was a light sorrel or 
chestnut with a lighter mane and tail, and 
stood about fourteen hands high at maturity. 
He was a very intelligent, courageous, 
speedy little horse. The second was an unat- 
tractive gray mare, not worthy of her ances- 
try; the third a gray horse no better than 
the mare; the fourth a bay horse with im- 
mense strength, great, even gait, an abun- 
dance of calm determination, steady courage 
and a personal pride which will not be trified 
with. His experience is, doubtless, the same 
as that of a majority of breeders. How can 
the writer who attempts to prove that 
Black Hawk was not by Sherman, 


last family. Both sire and dam were by & 
grandson of Vermont Black Hawk, yet this 
colt threw back to something, possibly Sher- 
man, Black Hawk’s sire. The noted brood 
mare Kate, dam of Bruno, Young Bruno and 
Breeze, was black. She was bred ten times 
to Rysdyk’s Hambletonian, and in every case 
the produce was brown or bay. Her second 
foal was by Vergennes’ Black Hawk, he by 
Hill’s Vermont Black Hawk. Vergennes’ 
Black Hawk was black, Kate was black, yet 
the produce was a chestnut filly. Where did 
she get her color unless from Sherman, sire 
of Hill’s Black Hawk? There is one fact which 
those who try to disprove the breeding of 
Black Hawk and Ethan Allen will find diffi- 
cult to handle. It has been proved and is a 
matter of history, that the dam of Black 
Hawk was bred to Sherman, and the dam of 
Ethan Allen to Black Hawk, the seasons be- 
fore these horses were foaled. This fact no 
one attempts to deny. Now astable boy or 
any one else who would breed either of those 
mares to a different horse, without the know!l- 
edge of the owner of the mare, must be so 
destitute of honor that he certainly would not 
scruple to lie to such an extent that a state- 
ment from him under oath would have no 
weight before an intelligent jury.—Exchange. 





A WONDERFUL HorskE.—Tbere is in Minne- 
sotaa horse which is said to pump a drink 
for himself. In the course of time, when 
that animal is thoroughly impregnated with 
the true spirit of the higher education, he 
will harness himself, plow a ten-acre lot 
without human aid, make the kitchen fire, 
milk the cows, feed the pigs, and attend to 
all the chores about the house. 





Use a soft sponge in bathing your horses’ 





bowels. Ail druggists sell it. 4t 
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The Coming Horse. 

—From a paper on the Coming Horse, by 4 | 
writer in the Breeder’s Gazette, we have 
taken a portion for our columns 4s worthy 
of breeders’ attention. What we want is to 
increase the size of our horses of all work, 
not so much in the direction of mere height, 
which may be mere leggiskness, but in sub- 
stantial weight and solid qualities. We have 
and do strongly advise ail those who pay any 
attention to raising the market 
and especially new beginners, to let speed 
alone asthe sole end of breeding, and pay 
attention to producing useful horses that 
everybody want and are 
good living price for. Here is what the writer 
says: 

I have noticed that the ancient form of the 
horse as seen in sculpture and paintings, is 
blocky, solid, substantial, adapted to carry 
heavy weights and travel long distances. 
And whenever we propagate this form, as in 
the Arab, Morgan and short draft-horse, it is 
strongly transmitted. Now, if blocky, road- 
ster 
1,400 pounds, can be procured or raised, and 
bred to roadster horses of similar form and 
weight, the results can hardly fail to be satis 
factory. The shorter the limbs and back and 
the thicker and more blocky the frames the 
better. From the largest of these, of both 
sexes, there should spring some horses still 
larger, and so on until ample size was attain- 
ed and rendered fixed and transmissible 

There are two desirable elements in the 
production of size, sometimes neglected. 
These are constant growth and constant de- 
velopment. A colt that is kept constantly 
growing, winters as well as summers, will be 
larger than otherwise. A colt foaled very 
early in the season and taught to feed before 
winter, stands a better chance than one foaled 
in the fall and carried through by the dam. 
A colt long suckled is favored, but he must 
be fully weaned, as the pus is poisonous after 
the flow of milk ceases. Skimmed milk, fed 
a little at a time, cra slop made from wheat 
middlings or ground oats—never from corn— 
promotes the size of colts. But the best of 
all is good shelter, liberal feed, exercise and 
good pasture. Blue-grass or winter rye 
should never be lacking for suitable weather. 
But the neglect of our best horses, which 
makes them diminutive is not in feed, 
care or shelter, but in development. The 
bighest-priced sires are often taken 
from the track and shut up in dens, 
overfed and underworked, until it 
is dangerous even for the most skilled 
grooms to haddle them. They become so 
soft that a run would kill them, and so 
vicious tliat if put to work they would kill 
their drivers. They may remain as plump as 
ever; but their plumpness is only fatness and 
they transmit height and length and not 
thickness and weight. Muscle is transmissi- 
ble; fatness is not. 
very light work are allowed to transform a 
fat purchased horse into a muscular one for 
full omnibus use. 

But a fat horse is far more unfit for service 
than for use, Like begets like. And a horse 
of utter wildness, violent, unbroken, weak, 
vicious and without muscles, will leave what 
little progeny he begets similar to himself. 
If a horse of the right pedigree and qualities 


horses tor 


mares, 


! 
can be found in a team and used on Monday | 


morning, his colts may have one hundred 
pounds extra weight. Work is the natural 
business of the horse, and the more of it he 
does, without injury, the better for his pro- 
geny and the larger their size. The more 
horse isthere in the same hide, and “they 
weigh like iron’’-and transmit all their vital 
forces. When a horse has no other exercise, 
give him a large yard in sight of otherh rses, 
and he will partially exercise himself. But all 
horses and colts should exercise ten or fifteen 
miles each day, or they will fail in develop- 
ment, 





Trotter. 


Ever since the necessities of the butcher 
made a demand for fast drivers the trotting 
horse has been the pride of America. If any 
one thing more than another has induced 
people to raise trotters, and by intelligent 
breeding develop families of trotting horses, 
it has been the certainty of getting a salable 
all-work horse when breeding for speed if 
they failed to get speed. As a general thing 
trotting horses are not fast walkers, but in 
the Texas horse we have the walking gait to 
perfection. Crossing wethink will give fast 
walkers and speedy trotters. We do not think 
it advisable to breed our prairie mares to 


small trotting stallions, but if bred to a horse | 


sixteen hands high, of goodform, action and 
carriage, with plenty of speed, let him come 
from either of the rival trotting families, the 
progeny must be as nearthe horse we have 
described as the model to raise for sale 
and use as it is possible to get, by a short cut 
andin short time. We think the first cross 
will be so near the horse we 
we will be delightedly surprised. 

When we breed to a Hambletonian, a Clay, 
Mambrino, or a Wilkes, if we do not get speed 
we get a pleasant driver, with endurance, 
able to pull a pl -w, street car, hack, and from 
the dam he will inherit saddle qualities. Sach 
a horse will be salable at home and anywhere 
north and east. Breeders who breed for 
speed, if they do not get it, always get some- 
thing—they get a salable driver. As the 
years go by, buggies will take the place of 
saddles, even in Texas, and good drivers will 
bein demand. The cowman will drive to his 
ranch in a buggy, and adriving horse will be 
just as needful to him as a saddle pony. 

The horse-raisers who believe this, and 
now commence to breed intelligently to raise 
driving horses, in five years will be selling 
horses from $100 up, while their neighbors 
will be swapping their ponies for them, giv- 
ing twofor one. The graded horse will eat 
no more grass than the pony, and mares will 
have as many graded colts as scrubs. All 

‘Texas is breeding for beef instead of legs and 
horns—try breeding for horses instead of 
ponies, The man with 100 or more mares 
who next spring lets them be served by prai- 
rie studs, is just taking dollars out of his 
pockets and throwing them into the sea.— 
Texas Live-Stock Journal. 





The Shetland Pony. 


—The native livestock of Shetland cannot 
generally be commended; but the well- 
known pony of that part of the world is per- 
fect of his kind. As carts would be out of 
place on the Steep sides of the hills, ponies 
are kept by every family forthe purpose of 
carrying peat for winter use. The fuel after 
being dried is placed in baskets called “las- 
sies,” one of which hangs on each side of the 
animal’s back—a strong, broad back, admir- 
ably adapted for the purpose of bearing 
heavy burdens. The pony of the Shetland 
Isles is, in fact, the offspring of circum- 
stances. He is the pet (says Forestry) of the 
family, gentle as the Arab’s steed under 
similar training. He will follow his friends 
indoors like a dog and lick the platters or the 
children’s faces. He has no more kick in 
him than a cat and no more bite than a pup- 
py. Heisa noble example of the complete 
suppression of those vicious propensities 
that some of his kind exhibit when they are 
ill-treated, and of the intelligence and good 
temper that may be developed in horses by 
kindness. There iqno precedent for his run- 
ning away, nor of his becoming frightened, 
or tired when he has carried some stout laird 
from Lerwick to his house, many Scotch 
miles across the hills. He moves down the 
rugged paths with admirable circumspec- 
tion, loaded panier fashion with two heavy 
‘cassies” of peat, picking his way, step by 
step, sometimes sideways, In crossing boggy 


i 


| some 


willing to pay a} 


of sufficient size, from 1,200 to; 


In Paris, six months of | 


want that} 


green carpet of acquatic grass might deceive 
steeds and bring them headlong to 
grief in the spongy trap, he carefully sm ils 
| the circumvent 
the danger. 


surtace and is enabled to 





Prolapsus Ani. 


The afiliction of your aged horse is prolap 
sus ani and is caused by either a long-contin 
ued diarrhea or weakness of the part. 
| the bowel is turned out beyond the sphineter 
muscle it is apt to swell, become sore and in- 
|famed. The first thing to be done in the 
| way of treatment isto reduce the bowels by 
gently pushing them back with the fingers. 


easily, bathe bowels protruding frequently 
with icewater. The cold water 


bulk of the protruded part. A decoction 
made of ouk-bark is an excellent wash when 
the part is greatly swollen and hard to re- 
|turn. A solution of white vitriol or of sugar 
| of lead—three grains of either to one ounte 
loffresh rain or spring water—will also be 
| found a well-indicated astringent, to be ap- 
| 
| 
| 


plied, by means of a sponge. Injections of 
decoction of oak-bark and alum should be 
given for several days after the bowels are 
returned and inclined to remain in their 
| place. Itis sometimes, however, necessary 
| to remove the protruding part by the knife 
before a radical cure can be made. 


| 
| 





| Horse Notes. 

| Tired horses will enjoy and are much bene- 
| fitted by having their legs and feet Bathed in 
| cold water. Alow tub, which could be kept 
| in every stable, will be found convenient for 

this purpose. 

| If you have nothing for your horses to do 
for a day or two, don’t think you are treating 
them well and resting them by keeping them 
shut upina dark stable without exercise. 
Nothing unfits a horse more for hard work 
than to stand idle for a while. 

Men who would complain if they would be 
compelled to labor eight or ten hours per day 
think but little of compelling their horses to 
work from twelve to fifteen hours out of 
every twenty-four, and think nothing of it. 
| Driving horses are generally the class of 
| horses that suffer the most from long hours, 
lon account, perhaps, of the light labor of 
| those who handle them. 
| St. 
| markets of 
| liar location gives promise of even a greater 
| rate of increase in the future. The receipts 
| 





of the horse 


the United States, and its pecu- 


Louis has one growing 


of the National Stock Yards in 
| 1882 were 12,700 head, and in the first nine 
|months of 1883 the number reached 18,000 
| head. Prices for good horses are booming 
al over the West. 


horses at 


Of the different methods of punishing a 
| horse while working it, none is more detesta- 
| ble than jerking it with the lines, and it is 
practiced by many unthinking and unmerci- 
fulhorsemen. At the least provocation the 
lines are brought into service in a manner 
calculated to tear the mouth of any horse, 
thus making it tenderin the mouth. Herses 
seldom need half the punishment they re- 
| ceive, and when it becomes absolutely neces- 
sary there is a proper way and a more ap- 
propriate place to administer them than by 
injuring their mouths. 

The Michigan Farmer says: The last census 
revealed some curious things, and one oj 
them is that about one-third of all the horses 
in this country are used for pleasure, driving 
and riding, while two-thirds are employed 
for industrial purposes. As there are over 
11,006,000 horses in this country, there are 
therefore nearly 4,000,000 employed almost 
solely to contribute to the enjoyment of the 
people. These are worth, on an average, not 
less than $250 each (and perhaps more) giving 
our driving horses an aggregate value of 
about $1,000,000,000. These are astounding 
figures, but the census is responsible for 
them. 

—There are but few Pilot jr. mares in the 
country that can be purchased, but every 
now and then we see them snapped up by 
shrewd breeders, and we have now to record 
the following, which will augment the num- 
ber a little: Major Campbell Brown, Spring - 
hill, Tenn., has purchased from Mr. John 

Harding, Nashville, Tenn., the following Pilot 
| ir, msres:—Sue Munday, by Pilot jr.; dam 
Kate Tabor, by Mambrino Messenger (sire of 
| Gen. Geo. H Thomas); and Gray Fanny, by 
Pilot jr.; dam Jenny Lind, by John Democrat 
(son of Kentucky Whip), out of a mare by son 
| of Old Copperbottom. Also fromsame party, 
| the chestnut mare Delight, foaled 1879, by 
Chesterfield (son of Enfield 2:29, dam Sue 
Munday above); dam The Disowned, by 
Aker’s Idol; her dam Gray Fanny above. 





—No book has ever been published of equal 
| importance and value to horsemen with the 
“Trotting and Pacing Cyclopedia” just issued 
by Walter T. Chester, P. O. Box 1,021 New 
York city. It gives summaries of all races 
from earliest dates to close of 1883. The best 
record of each performer will be attached to 
his name, with full pedigrees where known, 
and Mr. Chester has for a long series of years 
occupied a position that enabled him to as- 
certain more of trotting pedigrees than any 
other man in the country. The book will 
also contain full page illustations of such 
celebrities as Maud S., Rysdyk’s Hambleton- 
ian, Mambrino Chief, American Star, Blue 
sull, Pilot Jr., ete., and of the most promi- 
nent living stallions. The book is yery large, 
and on receipt of price ($10) will be sent by 
| express without extra charges. 





—Corn meal is too heating, too concentrat- 
| ed, too fattening, to be a proper food for 
horses. If horse owners will persist in feed 
ing corn meal to their horses, then wheat 
bran should be fed with it. Meal, from its 
large quantity of starch, packs tightly in the 
stomach, and as horses when hungry are apt 
to eat voraciously, indigestion and flatulency 
and constipation are the immediate results, 
with “belly-ache” and inflammation of the 
stomach as inevitable sequences. Means 
must be adapted to the end desired. Fat is 
not wanted on the hose; it is bone and mus- 
cle that are needed, and oats or barley fur- 
nish the necessary material for the formation 
of both. It may be said with truth, that there 
are few horses not more or less addicted to 
crib biting, and this is indicative of restless- 
ness, and a desire to be relieved of internal 
suffering. From considerable experience 
among horses in England and America, I am 
confident that the habit of crib biting is more 
universal with us, and I know of no reason 
why it should be, unless it is caused by differ- 
ence of food, 


—Mr. Blunt, the persevering advocate of 
Arabian horses, recommmends his English 
neighbors to do as he has done: “Good 
Arabian mares of the best blood may be 
purchased in the desert at from £200 to £250 
—I got many of mine for less—and they will 
find the results far more satisfactory than by 
breeding any other class of created beings; 
for in pure Arabian breeding, while the stock 
is almost uniformly good, there are every 
year delightful surprises, which give an ele- 
ment of unbounded hope to the breeder. 
Every now and then acolt appears, recatling 
like a vision the shape and beauty of horses 
figured in old prints and books of the last 
century ; the Godolphin, the Bloody-should- 
ered, the Darley Arabian stand before you; 
and beyond even these you seem to see an 
outline of the ideal horse which is the object 
of your drewms, On these you build a fabric 
of expectation; and as they improve each 
day, and grow beneath your eyes, you feel 
that you have at last that ideal in your grasp 
whose chase alone brings happiness. There- 
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If so much swollen as not to be pressed back | 


wtll contract | 
the distended blood-vessels and reduce the | 








- . , 
| spots, where the water is retained, and a| fore, say to all who have £500 a year to 


| spend on happiness, spend it on Arab breed- 
Truly, ‘the possession of noble horses 


o” 


j ing. 
| ennobles man. 
—The grand old horse Champion, was foaled 
| in 1843 on Long Island, and 
scurity in 1850, having been sold to parties of 
| Independence, Mo. He was the head of the 
| Champion family, and sprang directly from 
Messenger, through Almack, his sire, 

!Mambrino and Engineer, sire of his dam, 
| Spirit, she out of a daughter of American 
Eclipse, whose dam, Miller’s Damsel, was also 


by Messenger. With such a strong heritage 


of Messenger blood it is not surprising that | 
his son, King’s Champion, got the celebrated | 


Auburn horse and seven others which have 
| beaten 2:30, and his grandson, Gooding’s 
| Champion, has eleven in the 2:30 list, and yet 
| neither of these stallions, on the dam’s side, 


ot trotting blood. 

Few facts have been published respecting 
Champion and the years of his success while 
owned by Mr. Grinnell. A gentleman re- 
cently procured from him ‘“‘Champ’s Se vice 
Rolls” from the fall of 1846 to 1849, inclusive, 
also other original papers, from which I 
gather the following interesting information 

That he was purchased in July, 1846, by Mr. 


April, 1850, where he was sold. 

That he served 23 mares in 1847, 36 in 1848 
(but only 11 of them proved in foal), and 43 
in 1849, all at $15 to insure, sothat his oppor- 
tunities were extremely limited. 

That Mr. Grinnell bought his dam, Spirit’ 
from Chas. Simonson, of Hempstead, L. I. 
in the spring of 1947. On May 22, 1846, she 
foaled Ariel, by Mambrino, then owned by 
John Jackson, of South Jerusalem, and Tip- 
toe (brother to Champion), foaled April 4, 
1847, by Almack, owned by Geo. Toppins, 
Hempstead, L. I. she was bred to Trustee, 
May 15, 1847, but missed. 
bred to Gould’s horse, Turk, and produced 
Crescent, May 31, 1849. 

WorMS IN HorSE.—Feed a bran mash with 
plenty of salt, then give spigelia tincture in 
one dram doses. Syringe the rectum with 2 
teaspoonfuls of turpentine and am- 
monia, equal parts, in a strong solution of 
soap water quite warm. 


aqua 


LicE.—Take soft soap 2 ths., palm oil 1 b., 
crude carbolic acid 1 t., potash 4 0oz.; melt 
and mix, then add four gallons of boiling 
water. When cool enough not to scald, wash 
the horse all over with the solution. Keep 
them from getting cold. 





~ BREEDERS’ DIRECTORY. 





EREFORD AND ABERDEEN - ANGUS 

CATTLE—Gudgell & Simpson, importers 
and breeders, Independence, Mo. An inspec- 
tion of their herds is invited. 
—~HORTHORN CATTLE.—J. F. Finley, Breck 
S enridge, Mo., breeder of Shorthorn Cattle 
and Berkshire Swine. Imported Kirkiev- 
ington Lad athead of herd. Stock for sale at 
all times. 











} 27 ANSAS SHORTHORN CATTLE—Robert 

Patton, M. D., Hamlin, Kansas, breeder 
of Shorthorn Cattle of the best families. Stock 
for sale. Inspection invited. 





Aba H. PARKER, Columbia, Mo., breeder 
of Shorthorn cattle, Southdown and Cots- 
wold sheep. Grand Duke of Sharon 29739 at 
head of herd. Prices reasonable. 








A. POTTER, Columbus, Mo., Breeder 

e of pure bred Poland-China and Duroc- 

Jersey Red Hogs. Special rates by express. 

Pedigrees furnished. Safe arrival of stock 
guaranteed, No trouble to answer letters. 


IGH CLASS BATES CATTLE, bred and 

for sale by M. W. Anderson, Independ- 
ence, Mo. Craggs, Barringtons, Harts, Places 
Acombs, &. Kirklevington Duke 2d 32930 at 
head of herd. 





ILLR. & JUNIOR K. KING, Peabody, 
Marshall, Mo., breeders of Short-horn 
cattle Viscount Oxford 7th, 49489, Imp., and 
Grand Duke of Clark, Jr., head the herd. 





T. HEARNE, Lee’s Summit, Mo., on Mo. 
« Pacific R. R., 24 miles east of Kansas 
City, breeder of pure bred Shorthorn Cattle 
of the highest type. Herd numbers 100 head. 
Farm adjoins the town. 
OHN MORRIS, Chillicothe, Mo., breeder of 
Short-horn cattle, Berkshire swine, Cots- 
wold and Merino sheep. Stock for sale at rea- 
sonable prices. Write. 











HENAULT TODD, Fayette, Mo., breeder 
of Shorthorn Cattle, Sharon-Geneva 53872 





OLSTEIN CATTLE. Gus. HEAD, Alton 
Junction, Ill., breeder of Holstein Cattle, 
Poland China Hogs, Bronze Turkeys, Lang- 
Dogs. Eggs and Chicks in season. 





aa .—I have for sale Jacks, Hogs, and 
grade and thoroughbred Shorthorn bulls. 
H. BASS, Columbia, Mo. 








ERSEY CATTLE, highly and fashionas'v 

bred and the best butter families. Bu. 3 
fit for service and bull calves for sale at rea 
sonable prices. Premium herd St. Louis Fair 
1883. Seven first premiums, including aged 
Cow, three-year old Cow, two-year old Bull, 
Sweepstakes on Cows, Herd premiums, etc. 
Animals properly shipped and delivered at 
depotin St. Louis. H.W. Douglass, Pevely, 
Jefferson Co. Mo. 





R. H. B. BUTTS, Louisiana, Pike county 
Mo., breeder of Jersey cattle. Fifty hea 
to select from. Send for catalogue. Also 

Bremen geese and Plymouth Rock fowls. 





V. P. BLOCK, Aberdeen Farm, Pike Co., 
«Mo., breeder of pure and high-bred 
| Percherons by imported Napoleon Bonaparte 
} and Bismarck, Champion Almack Trotters, 

pure Jerseys, grade Jerseys (milk cows), 
| white Yorkshire and Berkshire pigs. Send for 
| catalogue. Address Prairiesville or Louis- 
| fana, Mo. 





BELL & SON, Summerville, Texas coun- 

. ty, Mo., breeders of pure Spanish Merino 

sheep. Choice ewes and rams at wholesale 
and retail. 





G B. BOTHWELL, Breckenridge, Mo., 
- Breeder of Spanish Merino Sheep. His 
six best stock rams shear from 28 to 33 lbs. 
Stock for sale. 


Seo ek H. Gentry, Sedalia, Mo., 
breeder of Berkshire hogs, Merino sheep 
andjhigh-grade Short-horn cattle. 








ERINO SHEEP—H. V. Pu aley. Platts- 
burg, Clinton county, Mo., breeder of 


Stubby 440 stands 
ead of flock. Call or write. 


registered Merino sheep. 
at 


REEDERS of recorded Spanish Merino 
Sheep. Woolly Head 2d, (695) at head of 
flock. Choice Rams for sale. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. A. F. WILLMARTH & CO., Ells- 


worth, Kas. 

R C. PEW, Prairieville, Pike coun, Mo. 
. importer and breeder of Cotswold an 

Shropshire sheep. Ewes and rams of all 

ages for sale. Comespondence solicited. 


S. ALEXANDER, Lone Jack, Mo., im- 
- porter and breeder of Cotswold sheep. 
Satisfac on guaranteed. Call or write. 











T C. LIPPITT, Shenandoah, fowa, breeder 
- of and dealer in American Merino sheep. 
Size, constitution and amount of cleansed 
wool a specialty. Stock rams for sale. 





H. SHIMER, Hilisboro, Dls., Breeder of 
«pure Victoria swine. Satisfaction guar- 

anteed. Inquiries promptly answered. 
D W. McQUITTY, breeder of Merino sheep, 
« Berkshire swine and high class Poultry, 


Hughesville, Pettis Co., Mo. Has 400 rams 
ready for this year’s service. 


Ag amo SHEEP and Light Brahma 
fowls, all of the best strains. R. 
T. McCulley & Bro., Lee’s Summit, Mo. 
Prices reasonable. 











W. ASHBY, Calhoun 


Breeder Pure 
« English Berkshires. 


oO. 

Write. 

R. ABRAM NEFF, Arrow Rock, Saline 

county, Mo., breeder of Short-horn cat- 

tle. nanthe’s Duke,) 42276, and Prince of 
Springdale, Vol. 26th, a¢ head of herd. 


iq 











passed into ob- | 


by | 


| has an inheritage from the recognized source | 


Grinnell, who sent him to New York City in| 


Next year she was | 






and Abram Duke of Sharon at head of herd. | 


shan and Plymouth Rock Fowls and Collie | 





J W. BLA’KFORD, Bonaparte, lowa, Breed- 
} - er and — per of Pure, Recorded Poland 
China Swine of best strains. Correspondence 
invited. Prices reasonable. Satisfaction guar- 
| anteed. 





™\ EORGE L. MENGER, Palmyra, Mo., Breed - 
er of pure bred Poland-China Swine, all 
recorded in the A. P. C, Record. Special rates 
| by express. Also, Breeder of pure bred Ply- 
}mouth Rock Chickens. Eggs in season, $1.50 
per setting of 13. Write or call. 


| ¢ THESTER WAITE and BERKSHIRE HOGS, 


/ of the best breeds, bred and for sale by | 


' 
| HOLT BROS., Arlington, Ky. 
| UROC, or JERSEY RED HOGS,and Large English 
| Berkshire Plymouth Rock Fow!ls,all of the very 
best breed, for sale by W. LEONARD REID, Sandy 
Bridge, Jefferson Co., Mo. N.B. A fine lot of very 
early Pigs, now. Eggs for ching, $1.50 per sett- 
| ing (15). A few fine Cockerels, $2.00 each, delivered 
in South St. Louis. Write. 





UROC, OR JERSEY RED SWINE, bred and 
for sale by Dr. G. H. Donaldson, Breck- 
enridge, Mo. For history and price-list ad- 
dress as above. 





BE J. FILE, Hillsboro, Ill., breeder of 
«Shropshire Sheep, Suffolk Swine and 
Plymouth Rock Chickens. Sheep, Pigs and 
Eggs for present delivery. 


ERINO SHEEP, Berkshire Hogs and 14 
Bi. varieties of high-class Poultry, all of the 
best strains. HARRY MCCULLOUGH,Fayette,Mo 


| TDOLAND CHINA and BERKSHIRE HOGS 
bred and shipped by H. H. Allen, Sedalia, 
| Mo. Also,pure bred Plymouth Rock Chickens, 





| INN COUNTY POULTRY ASSOCIATION 

breeders of high ciass Plymouth Rock, 
Langshan, Partridge Cochin, Wyandott and 
Houdan fowls, B. B. R. Game and Bronze 
Turkeys, Eggs and Chicks in season. Prices 
low; stock pure. Correspondence solicited. 
| Chester White Pigs for sale. Ed. H. Nortoni, 
Sec’y, Linneus, Mo. 





| 

| PURE BRED REGISTERED YORKSHIRE 
| HOGS, Holstein Cattle, Bronze Turkeys 
j}andL. Brahma Chickens. J. P. Vissering, 
| Melville, Madison Co.,Ill. Artichokes for sale 





OLSTEIN DAIRY FARM.—Over 100 Hol- 
full-bloods and grades, for sale, singly 

or by carload. Bed rock prices. Write for cata- 
logue. Amos Edmonds, Disco,Hancock Co. IIL. 





UROC JERSEY RED SWINE and Spanish 

Merino Sheep, bred and for sale by J. M. 

Rozzelle, Breckenridge,Caldwell Co.,Missouri. 
Rams in car-load lots. Prices low. 





D. WASHINGTON, West Plains, Missouri 

« breeder and importer of Essex and Duroc 

or Jersey Red Hogs, and Plymouth Rock 
Chickens. Circulars free. 


BAKER SAPP, Columbia, Mo., breeds 
e). large English Berkshire Swine, Merino 
Sheep. Choice Plymouth Rock Fowls and 
Pekin Ducks. Catalogue free. 

OLAND China SWINE, pure breed. Liberal 

reductions to first purchasers in each 
county. Photographs of breeds sent free upon 
application. Address us before purchasing 
elsewhere. H. H. WALLS & CO., Bedford, 
| Lawrence co. Ind. 











| Pe ca HOGS and Pigs and PLYM 
H OUTH ROCK Poultry of pure breed and 
| fine quality. Fair prices and prompt atten- 
| tion to customers. H. C. MINTER, 

| Keytesville, Chariton Co., Mo. 








| Wwe BERKSHIRE PIGS of the best approv- 

| ed English and American bred families, 
Windsor Castle, Cirencester Sallie, Manches- 
ter Lass, Stewart’s Cantilena, and Baily’s Ex- 
quisite. Or, for Light Brahma Fowls, of high 
quality, address SPRINGER BROS., at “Haw 
HILL,” Springfield, Il. 


| 
i- 
{ 
| 
| 





St, Louis County Breeders, 











On WHITE HOGS. H. W. Tonkins, 

Fenton, St. Louis County, Mo., breeder of 
improved Chester White pigs. Stock for sale 
at reasonable prices. Ship from St. Louis. 





Cc. CAMPBELL, Breeder of Holstein Cattle, 
* Manchester,St. Louis Co., Mo. Railroad station, 
Barrett's, Mo.Pac.Ry. Inspection of stock invited. 





RS. T. H. B. WOODY,Baldwin, St.Louis Co., 

Mo., Breeder of choice Plymouth Rock 
fowls. Eggs, $2 for thirteen, $3 for twenty-six. 
Chicks for sale after Sept. 1, 1884. 


Jersey Cattle — Shetiand Ponies — All 

ages. Both sexes. Best families. All colors. 
THOS. T. TURNER, 

706 Pine St., St. Louis, Mo. 





—Breeder o:1— 


Registered Jersey Ctl 
vusiiieninen ween. 


R, R, Foster, 


ST, LOUIS, 
Missouri. | 





‘St | Clair County, Ms, Breeders, 











OLSTEIN CATTLE, Shropshire Sheep 
bred and imported by JOS. E. MILLER, 
Bellville, Ul. 





| OUTHD( WN SHEEP, Berkshire Pigs and 
High Grade Shorthorns. J. M. SCOTT, 
Breeder, Belleville, Ills, 








TERSEY CATTLE, Southdown Sheep and 
Plymouth Rock Fowls, JOSEPH P. SMITH, 
Breeder, Freeburg, Ills. 





HORT-HORN CATTLE, Percheron Horses 
Wand Berkshire Pigs. WM. J. MILLER, 
Breeder, Belleville, Ills 





LYMOUTH ROCK FOWLS and Eggs and 

all kinds of native and imported Farm 

oq Garden Seeds. L. G. WENIGE, Belleville, 
s. 


URNSEY CATTLE, Oxfordshire Sheep 

Plymouth Rock Fowls, Pekin Ducks, 
White Holland Turkeys, all pure bred and 
low vrice. Henry C. Eckert Belleville Ill. 











Artesian Stock Farm 
PRAIRLE-DU-CHIEN, WIS., 


Has the following STALLIONS for public ser 
vice during the season of 1884, viz: 


SPRAGUE PILOT, 2458, 


Dark brown horse, 154% hands high, foaled 
1879, sired by Governor Sprague (five-year old 
record 2:204s, son of Rhode Island, record 
2:2334), dam Lady Temple, by Pilot Temple, 
(record 2:244¢, son of Pilot Jr., sire of the dams 
of Maud S., 2:1034, and Jay Eye See, 2:10%,) by 
old Pacing Pilot; 2d dam Glencoe Belle, by Ole 
Bull (son of old Pacing Pilot); 34 dam Glen- 
cona, by imp. Glencoe (thoroughbred). Lim- 
ited to 10 mares, at 850 the season. 


Wolfort’s Hambletonian, 


Chestnut horse, 154¢ hands high, foaled 1873, 
sired by Hartford Hambletonian (son of Het- 
zel’s Hambletonian, own brother to Volun- 
teer and Sentinel), by Rysdyk’s Hambleto- 
nian, dam Goshen Maid, record 2:31%, by 
American Star. Wolfort’s Hambletonian is 
full brother in blood to Dictator, Sire of Jay 
Eye See, 2:10%, Aberdeen, sire of Hattie Wood- 
ward, 2:1544; Masterlode, sire of Edward, 2:19; 
Jay Gould, sire of Adele Gould, 2:19; Walkill 
Chief, sire of Dick Swiveller and Great Eastern 
both 2:18, and other well-known Hambleto- 
nian-Star stallions. Thisis the first season 
in the stud. Limited to 50 mares, at $50 the 
season. 

GRACHO, bay colt, 15% hands, foaled 1882, 
sired by Flaco (son of Trojan. by Brignoli, 
record 2:27%, by Mambrino Chief), dam by 
mMambrino Chief ;24 dam by Bay Messenger ;34 
dam by imp. Tranby, Limited to 5 mares at 
$15 for the season. 

Mares will be shipped from St. Louis to the 
Artesian Stock Farm at $5 per head. 

Some : 4a colts for sale.’Send for cat- 
alogue. H. L. DOUSMAN,Prairie-Du-Chien, Wis. 


THE TROTTING STALLION, 


WM. L. HULL, 


Will make the season of 1884, at the FRUIN FARM, 
formerly called the Stevens’ farm, 3 miles from 
MEADVILDE, a station onthe H. & St. Joe R. R., 
Linn Co., Mo. 

WM. L. HULLisa black horse, 16 hands high, a 
fast trotter, and was sired by the celebrated MAM- 
BRINO PATCHEN, full brother to Lady Thorn, with 
a record of 2:18 1-4, e was sired by Mambrino 
Chief and his dam was Lady Thorn’s dam, by Gano, 
son of American Eclipse. 

The dam of Wm. L. Hull was the well-known 
trotting :mare DIXIE, full sister to Tackey, both 
sired by the great sire of trotters, PilotJr. The 
damfof these mares was by Bellfounder, In the 
trotting stallion, Hull, the blood of the three great- 
est families of trotters is united; viz: Mambrino 
Chief, Pilot Jr., and Bellfounder. No trotting stal- 
lion in America is better, or more fashionably bred. 
Terms: $25 the season. Mares. not proving toal 
can be returned free next year. Pasurege oD rer. 

Jd. FR » Mead- 





reasonable terms, Address, R. 
ville, Linn Co., Mo. 












JERSEY VILLE STOCK FARMS. 


Trotting Bred Horses 


STALLIONS IN USE. 


EXILE 1143, got by August Belmont 366 (sire of 
Don Cossack, 2:28), dam by Mambrino Patchen 58 
(sire of London, 2:20). Service fee $25 to insure. 

SLAY CUYLER 1707, got by Cuyler 100 (sire of 
Day{Dream, 2:22 1-2 at four years), dam_by Ameri- | 
can Clay (sire of Maggie Briggs ). Service fee | 
$25 to insure. 

The BROOD MARES are by the following sires: 
Harold, Cuyler, Princeps, Pancoast (2:25 1-4), J 
bion, Woodford Mambrino (2:21 1-2), Alexander's 
Norman, Woodford Abdallah, Kentucky Rocket, 
Ben Patchen, Blood Chief, and Clark Chief, Jr. 

Young Stock, Matched Pairs, and good Driving 
Horses for sale at all times. | 

Stock shown any day except Sunday. 

Good box stalls and pasture at reasonable 
mares left for service. 


























rates for | 


J. V. STRYKER, 
Jerseyville, Lil. | 
(40 miles from St. Louis, on C. & A. R. R.) 


meant nittcoeee a8 | 


Call on, or address 


GRAND COMBINATION SALE 


— 


Shorthorns 


At the New Sale Yards | 


Centralia, Boone County, Mo., 
August 7, 1884, 


| 

| 
K.H.Allen,Stephen Hayward and Jas.H | 
Parker will sell seventy head of Thorough- | 
+ ba Shorthorns of the following noted fam- 
lies: 


MARY ANNS, LADY CAROLINES, YOUNG 
MARYS, STRAWBERRIES, BLOOMS, 
DAISIES, AND OTHER NO- 

TED FAMILIES. 


These herds have been topped for years 
with the choicest Young Mary, Rose of ar- 
on and Princess Bulls, and among them will 
be found some fine show animals, excellent 
breeders and good milkers. 


No Barren orOverfedAnimals 
WILL BE SOLD. 


Every cow sold will have produce by her 
side to show exactly how she breeds. Cata- 
logues ready July 15. Will be sent on appli- 
cation to K. H. ALLEN, 
Columbia, Boone, Co., Mo. 


ELMWOOD JERSEY HERD 


BUTTER THE STANDARD, 


The animals comprising the foundation of 
the Elmwood Herd of Jerseys were selected 
many years ago solely for their butter quali- 
ties. 

The long list of tested cows, with their 
grand butter records, that now comp1_se the 
Elmwood Herd or have been sold therefrom, 
is conclusive proofthat no mistake was made 
in buying the best obtainable females and 
breeding them tothe best of bulls. An ex- 
amination ofthe pedigrees and the large but- 
ter records of the animals will convince par- 
ties familiar with the most noted butter 
strains that the bulls and cows in this herd 
are entitled to rank among the best repre- 
sentatives of the breed. An inspection will, 
we are confident, prove them as attractive in 
appearance as their unmistakable indica- 
tions of quality would warrant. 

Royalist III, 4500 stands at the head of the 
Elmwood Herd, and when the unsurpassed 
prize record of his ancestors for generations, 
and the average weekly butter record of his 
dam, imported Nelly 6456, and his sire’s dam, 
Regina 32,1. H. B., are considered, Royalist 
ILI. 4500 isthe peerof any Jersey bull. For 
further particulars address 

CHARLES F. MILLS, Springfield, Ills. 


SPECIAL COMBINATION SALE 


Of Jersey and Other Cattle, 


National Horse Exchange, 
157 & 159 S. Canal St., Chicago. 


MESSRS. BRUCE & EASTON beg to announce 
that their first great Combination Sale of 
Jersey and other Cattle will commence on 
the above premises Tuesday, Ist July. 

The sale will begin with Jersey Cattle, but 
wtil be continued trom day to day provided 
a sufficient number of entries of Short-Horns, 
Herefords, Holsteins or other fine bred Cattle 
are received. 

All persons desirous of making entries for 
these sales are requested to do so without 
delay, that the Catalogues may be got out as 
soon as possible. Entries will not be received 
later than the 20th June. | 

For further particulars and form of con- | 
tract, etc., apply to Messrs. Bruce & Easton, 
4 West 33d St., New York, or National Horse 
Exchange, 157 S. Canal St., ae om | 

The first special sale of Thoroughbred 
Horses, Trotting Horses, Roadsters, Carriage, 
and Saddle horses, etc, will be held at the 
same place, under the same management on 
Wednesday, 9th July. 

JOHN P. BOND, V.S. Manager. 
BCHAS M. RAMSEY, Fres. " 


LE JERSEY BULL 
FOR SALE tatves: 
By a son of Sir George (Coomassie). Willsell 
them unregistered at $25 to $50each. Itregis- 
tered, at $75 to $100 each. 
R. R. FOSTER, St. Louis, Mo. 

J.A VANCE, Troy, Ils., 

Holstein Cattle, breeder of Holstern Cat- 


tle. Imported and premium stock on hand 
Correspondence solicited 


MERINO RAMS. 


We have 1,000 Splendid Merino Rams for sale 
and we propose to sell them at prices suited 
to the times, at prices, indeed, corresponding 
with the prices of wool. Come and see them, 
and if that is not possible, write. 


G. B. BOTHWELL & DUNTON BROS, 
Breckenridge, Mo. 




















Purebred Scotch Collies 


Whelped April 13, 1884. Sire a son of Imp. 
Woodlark and Imp. Ellie. Dam by Imp. 





Bruce. All black-and-tan. Very fine. Price, 
$10 for females, $12 for dogs. 
GEO. P. STRONG, 305 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 





THE HERBRAND FIFTH WHEEL. 
Forged solid. The Herbrand Co., Fremont, 
0., Manf’rs. Noiseless, low hanging, prevents 
accidents from brokea king bolts; examine a 








a 
7 


| 
Also, RED HOGS for sale | 


| quarters, 
| American-Poland-China 


ada and Germany. 





J. Edwin Black. Bridgeport, Lawrence Co., Ils., 
Breeder of Poland-China Hogs. 
in the Spring. Also, Cotswold and Shorpshire 
Sheep. A portio f each flock imporfed from Eng- 
land. Prices as low as the lowes 












JERSEY RED, CHES- 
erWhite, Berkshire, York- | 
aire and Poland China | 
‘igs; Cotswold, South 

| 





. down and Oxford-down, 
Sheep, Scotch Colley Dogs, and Fancy Poul 
try of choicest stock, bred and for sale by W. 
ALTEE BurRrPEe &Co., Philadelphia, Pa, I- 
lustrated Catalogue mailed free. 


ae Premium Chester 
White, Berkshire and 
Poland China Pigs and 
fine Setter Dogs ,Scotch 
Collies, Fox Hounds and 
2 Beagles, brea by A. 
PEOPLES &CU,, West Chester, Chester Co.,Pa. 
Send stamp for circular and price list. 


RUSSELL & AKERS, 


(Successors to H.H.Russell) 
Varrensburg, Mo., breeders of 
thorvuguvrea Poland China Swine. Herd all 
recorded in A. P. C. Record. Stock warrant- 
ed as represented. , Special rates by express, 
Correspoudence solicited. 





REGISTERED 


Povanp-CurNas, 





20 sows to farrow , 


Sulkies, Speed Pole 
| Sulkies, Road Carts 
and HORSEMEN’S 
Old Style 
Pole Carts. Improved 
Neiswanger Bros., prisotihiae 
KANSAS CITY, MO., Boxing & 
Western Agts. Shipp’ng $4. 











62 Page Illustrated 
Manual. Sent free 

on application to 
_. Shepard & Alex- 
= ander, Charleston, 
Illinois. 


THOROUGHBRED POLAND-CHINAS, 












i t, h. iced cia iD ’ 
IW" YOUNG PRINCE. tae 


AS PRODUCED AND BRED BY } 
A. C. MOORE & SONS, CANTON, ILLS. | 
ARE BEST HOG IN THE WORLD. 


We are raising over 800. pigs for this season’s 
trade. Progeny of hogs ‘that have taken more 
and larger sweepstakes and pork packer’s | 
premiums than can be shown by any other | 
man on any breed. Stock all healthy and do- | 
ing well. Have made aspecialty of this breed | 
for 37 years. Those desiring the thorough- | 
bred Poland-Chinas should send to head- 
Our breeders are registered in the | 

Record. Photo- 
graphs of 34 breeders, free. Swine Journal 25 | 
cents. One andtwo cent stamps taken. Our 
sales extend to every State and Territory 
where corn and hogs are raised, also to Can- 
Special rates by express. 
Pedigree sent when desired. Come and see 
Our stock. Over 700 Pigs sold for breeders in 
1883. 


ae 


| 
| 
} 
| 








E f i 
ggs for Hatching. 

Eggs from the best strains of PLYMOUTH 
ROCK FOWLS, packed with care, so as to be 
safely shipped to all parts of the country. 
Price, $2.00 for 13. Plymouth Bock fowls for 
sale. Address COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD 
St. Louis Mo. 

THE PERFECT HATCHER, 
The Cheapest, most Reliable and Best self- 
regulating Ineubater in the World. It has 
| the best method of turning the eggs, the most 
perfect application of moisture, uses the least 
battery power, and is so simple that any 
child can manage it. Call and see it at work 
or send for circulars and testimonials. 
Henry P. Mitchell, Western Agent, 

1021S. Tenth St., St. Louis, Mo. 








STEWART’S 
HEALING 
POWDER. 


SOLD BY HARNESS 
AND DRUG STORES: 


Warranted to 
Mm cure all open ORES 
, Ee eh, “ on ANIMALS from anycause 


-——70,000 NOW IN USE. 
















855,00, 







ne 
No. 7. PHAETON CART. 
Suitable for Ladies. Has a body same asa 
Phaeton Buggy, finely upholstered, neat and 
strong. A. L. EDSON, 820 N. Eighth St., St. 
Louis, Mo. Price $75. 


Ss. TOOMEY’S SONS, 
Canal Dover, Ohio. 
—Manufacturers of— ESTABLISHED,_1854 222 
Carriages, 
OAD and SPEE 
WAGONS. 






RUSHVILLE ROAD CARTS. 





NO. 2 CART. 


DOUBLE ROAD CART, 


Wide enough to seat two persons; its weigh 
is one hundred and fifty pounds; suitable fo 
pleasure or business purposes. A. L. EDSON 
Agt., 820 N. Eighth St., St. Louis, Mo. Price 


TIMKEN SPRING VEHICLES! 





Easiest riding Vehicle made. 
Rides as easy 


with one per- 
sonas with two. ‘The Springs 
lengthen and shorten according to the weight they 
carry. Eee well adapted to rough country 
roads and fine drives of cities. Manufactured and 
sold byall theleadingCarriage Buildersand Dealers 


gaaee ; me ogtng Patentee, St. Louis. Mo. 
enrcaco, thu” ABBOTT BUGGY CO. 


Agents Make Money 
IN COUNTRY OR CITY, CAN- 
VASSING FOR 


KEELER’S LITTLE JOKER 
POCKET PRINTING WHEELS. 


PRINTS ENVELOPE CC ERS, ~ ARDS, 
LETTER-HEADINGS, AND MARKS 


INDELIBLY ON CLOTH. 
NEW, NOVEL AND USEFUL 
FOR EVERY INDIVIDUAL. 
Send 2c stamp to-day for Catalogue & terms. 
KEELER’S LITTLE JOKER CO., 
Cor. Main and Seneca Sts , Buffalo, N. ¥. 


FED 


* 


TURNIP 


if - i 










CHOICE STOC 


/ a 


White Egg, Purple Top, Purple Top Mu- 
nich, White Flat Dutch, Amber 
Globe, Pomerian Globe, 

Yellow Aberdeen, 

Cow Horn, 

Golden Ball, Snow- 
ball, Rutabagas or Swedes; 
Bloomsdale, and Sweet German, 

Prices on application. 


Special rates on five 
pounds and over. 


Address, 
Michel Plant & Seed Co., 
107 N. Broadway, St. Louis, 











POONER PAT, COLLAR 


A Nias PREVENTS CHAFING, 


i Cannot Choke a Horse 


Adjusts itself to any 

Horse’s Neck, 

4 Has two Rows of 
Stitching, 

Will hold Hames 


in place better than 
any other Collar. 


HAY CAPS AND STACK COVERS 







ls y 
Have been in general use among the farmers 
at the East for many years and prove to bea 
saving of money to those who use them,‘ in 
protecting the crop from damage by sudden 
rains and avoiding the extra labor expended 
in re-drying the hay or grain. 
light and the labor of applying them should 
not be considered when you place the crop 
in safety 


Covers for Stacks 


Should be used by all who make a practice of 
stacking Hay, Grain or Straw. Vhen the 
Stack is unfinished cover it at night or during 
any delay in bringing it up to a finished top. 
Send for circulars and samples of goods. (_ 


GEO. B. CARPENTER & CO., 
Successors to GILBERT HUBBARD & Co., 
Dealers in COTTON DUCK, 
and everything made or finished with it, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





buggy with this improvement before buying. 
i / 
. , 


When writing mention this paper. 


| 








The cost is}. 





Fishing Nets, 


FISHING TACKLE. 


Trammell, Hoop and Bird Nets always on 
hand. Send for Price List. 


C. & F. CHENOT, 


No. 324 SOUTH MAIN ST., ST. LOUIS, Me: 


(gents wante1 for authentic edi- 
tion of his Hite. Published at 
Augcsts hi home. Largest, hand- 
sowest, Cheapest, best. 


y the re- 
kn wned bisior:an and bi-grapher, Tol, Cornwell, 
wh-se life of Garfield, published by us, outsol4 the 
twenty others by 6) 00u. Outsells every book 6 
publisbed in this wurid: 
fifty daily, Agents are makiog fortunes. All new 
beginners sucessful; 
$43,50 made by a tady 
most liberal. 
fur postage. etc,, on free ortfit, now ready, inciud- 
os Prospecius book, and save valuable 


ALLEN & CO, Augusta, Maine. 





ag<nt the first day Terms 





The Laclede Hotel, 


t. Louis, Mo. 


8 now in complete order, refurnished, redec- - 


orated ‘and reappointed. New sewering 


and plumbing, with every sani % 
Improvement. ~—T 


300 ROOMS FOR GUESTS; 
Single or en-suite, with or without Bath. 
FIRST CLASS IN EVERY RBSSPEOT. 
Popular Prices. 


GRISWOLD & SPERRY, 


Owners and Proprietors. 





WILL Issue a somes edition of my 
Poetry about October 18t; also 


SUNDAY QUESTION i 
Price, $1.25 with Pho ph. 
Cheap Edition, Svc. wit t Photo.: 


Cash orders sent to this office duly honored 


REV. GEO. A. WATHen, . ; 


many agents are se'ling - 
grand chance for them; | 
P.rticulars free Better send 26 cents > -~ 
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—+>-~ ~ opinions were in that line or not. 
always believed that the truth would| 
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¢ Home Circle. 





POETRY VS. BUTTER. 
BY FANNY FROST. 
“Quite oft’ in the years. which have passed 
away, 
With the glories that spring discloses ; 
®ve written full many a lyrical lay, 
Of birds, and music, and roses. 





And sometimes have dreamed thatthe lips of 
fame 
Did condescendingly kiss me; 
Wat found that my verses were rather lame, 
And the kisses did somehow miss me. 


And so, in a moment of much distress, 
With thoughts “‘tco utterly utter,” 

4 found that if fame I'd woo, I must 
Just turn my attention to butter. 


And now, as the sweet golden rolls I pat, 
The iadies say, ‘none could be finer ;” 

I find a dear inspiration, that 
Is softer and, I think, diviner. 


if the Rev. G. A. W. would 
But turn his attention to farming, 

He might with less trouble be understood, 
His symptoms far less alarming. 


For when to the silent land I pass, 
And obituates o’er me mutter, 

They’ll say ‘‘Her verses were poor, alas! 
Yet, Oh, she made excellent butter.” 


And so of this preacher it must be said, 
His verses are far from charming; 
Yet, like fragrant incense, when he was 
dead, 
They’d write—" He excelled in farming.” 





**Bon Ami’’—A Criticism. 


Home CIRCLE FRIENDS: We first 
made the acquaintance of COLMAN’S 
RURAL WORLD in December, 1879. 

The subject of this article, ‘Bon 
“Ami,’’ has been a frequent writer for the 
Home Circle Department, more so per- 
chaps than any other person. He had 
®%een writing for its columns some two 
“years before we knew of its existence,— 
of those contributions we know nothing, 
but we hazard the opinion that they 
~were good, readable and instructive. ‘We 
base this opinion on the fact that his let- 
ters during 1880 and 1881 were of that 
character. It is, however, proper to 
state that that high character has not 
been sustained throughout. His letters 
began degenerating in the latter half of 
1881, and I think, continued so for the 
mext two years. 

In justice to myself, I will,say that [ 
bad an unfinished article on ‘‘Bon Ami,” 
as long ago as last February, but I was 
obliged to pack up my books and papers 
‘and ship them home, while I traveled 
elsewhere. During that time I would 
not write without the RURALS at hand to 
make exact ‘‘quotations.”” Meanwhile, 
Bon Ami's criticism of my former arti- 
ele appeared, in which he condemns me 
for not making ‘‘quotations’’ to prove 
my assertions. I will freely acknowledge 
that I did not design to make many 
“quotations,” because it lengthens an 
article without adding to the interest of 
it. But since Bon Ami desires it, so 
shall it be. Being then at home, I at 
once went to work and carefully read, 
examined and took notes on every letter 
from Bon Ami’s pen in the Home Circle, 
during 1880 and 1881. Next day a tele- 
gram called me toa distant field of la- 
bor, and I was again obliged to leave the 
‘task unfinished. 

It is proper to state that I relied on 
quotations from his letters published in 
1882 and 1883 to prove my position, my 
assertion. I was well aware that his let- 

eeedn 1880 and °81 were good and read- 
able, bit was not prepared to find so 
many really excellent letters, and so few 
that were silly and foolish. I believe in 
fair play, and shall give justice to whom 
justice is due, no matter if the facts 
prove my own position false. 

Some two or three years ago, several 
of the younger writers declared Bon Ami 
to be a mystery to them; they could not 
understand him. I confess, after exam- 
ing about thirty-eight letters of B. A.’s, 
that it is difficult and puzzling to decide 
sus@What grounds he takes in discussing 
matters, for he has made so many con- 
tradictions. He has written one letter, 
however. (Nov. 10th, 1881.) about him- 
self, which may fairly be said to bea 
true expression of his mind, a *‘key”’ to 
an understanding of his letters, his con- 
duct and his motive in writing. 

The first sentence we shall notice in 
the letter above referred to, is this: 
“Nothing can suppress my desire for 
scribbling. Indeed, it is so great that I 
have a notion of entering the newspaper 
‘Dusiness.”” Why has he ‘‘so great” a 
‘sdesire for scribbling?’’ I think I un- 
derstand him and can explain it, but 
must reserve it till some other time. 
Again he says: ‘I have had a great deal 
of fun during the three or four years I 
have been writing for the RURAL.” So 
have many of us. ‘‘I have never tried to 
appear like a saint.” Neither have we. 
‘J have rarely expressed my views on 
any subject. 
opposing public 





take care of itself.’ These views form 
the key-note to an understanding of his 
jetters. Again he says in the sameletter: 
“+All my articles for the RURAL and the 
papers have been experimental.”’ Last 
paragraph he says, ‘*Take this for what 
atis worth. I don’t know you, nor do 
"you know me; so I don’t care, have 
never care:i anything about the opinion 
you entertain for me. Where there is 
mothing to gain and nothing to lose, one 
ean afford to be independent.”’ So that 
is the ground Bon Ami takes. Let us 
review briefly his letters in the light of 
these sentiments. 

Dec. 24th, 1879.—A good letter. Will 
quote one sentence: ‘1 will let my letter 
be as near like Bonne—short and sweet.”’ 
-A good motto, if he bad only followed 
at. 

March 11th, 1880.—Bon Ami and 
Bonne been on a visit to Missouri. Real 

“Gnteresting letter. Tells about his noble 
young friend, Mutator Novine. Discus- 
sion with “W. K. C.”’ onequal wages for 
Doth sexes. 

March 25th, 1880.—Bonne is dead. A 
tender, loving tribute to her memory. 
Many were the expressions of sympathy 
Ser Bon Ami from his Home Circle 
friends, and tender were the tributes of 
oraise in behalf of the lovely character 
“of his deceased bride. 

May 27th, 1880.—Subject, ‘‘Careless 
Writing.” A criticism on Amity’s let- 
ter. B.A. says: We believe that what 
“one writes for the press belongs to the 
wpublic. We telieve that anyone has a 
wight to criticise public literary proper- 
‘ty, if he does so in the proper spirit. 
“What we have contributed to the press 
“generally has been criticised freely, but 
swe have never objected, because we 
think it is for the public good that all 
«errors should be exposed, and they can 
See exposed by no .other means than by 
Weee discussion.” . . . ‘We do not 
. a letter to be highly polished, but 
“Pf it is to be read by boys and girls,poorly 

Nvformed ‘hroughout the country, we ex- 








I have yery much enjoyed | n. } 
opinion, whether my | to me that Bon Ami is not personally in| 
I have | 





“gpect it not to abound in obscure language 
~*~. 


and sweeping assertions which cannet be 
supported by history.” 

It would seem that while Bon Ami 
claims on the one hand that the truth 
“an ‘*take care of itself,’’ that the truth 
don’t need his services, yet he offers 
those services very freely to “expose 
all errors’’ of the **pnbiic literary prop- 
erty’? of others, because its for the 
‘*‘public good ;” especially, ‘‘if it is to be 
read by boys and girls poorly informed.” ; 
Now, Bon Ami has been a school teach- 
er, and he well knows the importance of 
instilling in youthful minds a correct 
and accurate knowledge of facts and 
truths, or else his pupils would have 
some things to unlearn in after years. 
But, why is he so inconsistant in his 
writings, for he has certainly given ex- 
pression to some eroneous ideas and 
half-truths, which would have a very 
mischievious effect on those who may 
look to Bon Ami as an example. 

If it is necessary that our letters should 
not ‘* abound in obscure language,”’’ how 
much more important that they should 
contain a pure, healthful, moral tone. 
We are not advocating ‘'saintliness,”’ 
only morality—for the ‘public good.’’ 
We do not claim that Bon Ami has been 
immoral, but the effect of some of his 
letters will be such, on the minds of some 
too immature to discriminate. We 
should all bear in mind that our ** public 
literary property ’’ goes to an audience 
vasily larger than any addressed by voice, 
and we each become responsible for the 
influence exerted by our writings, though 
we may be unconscious of it. 

In his letters of June 17th and July 1st, 
1880, he continues his criticism of Ami- 
ty’s letter. Bon Ami handled his sub- 
ject well—he was justified in correcting 
the erroneous statements of Amity, and 
gave interesting and instructive letters. 

September 23rd, 1880, an amusing ac- 
count of his trip to St. Louis with a Texas 
cow-boy. This was the first and the best 
of his attempts at writing something 
funny—the best because the most 1iatu- 
ral. His other attempts in this line, as 
his essays on Homer, Socrates, Plato, 
etc., are extremely silly and foolish. 
There is too much ‘“‘monkeying’”’ for a 
man of learning and of refinement. The 
author betrays his weakness. 

Bon Ami had ten letters in the Home 
Circle in 1880, five of these were good, 
and the other five were better than mere- 
ly good—they were excellent. 

In 1881 he had twenty-nine letters, only | 
five I would grade as * best,”’ fourteen as | 
*‘good,”’ and ten as poor, indifferent | 
quality. During the latter half, especial- | 
ly of 1881, his letters depreciated in 








quality, in value, as ‘public literary | Sometimes sweeping over high trestle- | 
property,’’ because the * public good ” | Works; at others, pushing through solid | 
|walls of granite, then hanging 


was not kept in view. 


Our friend has written some most ex- | Pathways shaven in the steep hillsides, | 


cellent letters, and he is well qualified to 
write more. That is why I have criti- | 
cised him. His essay on Woman, in the | 
Home Circle of December 8th, 1881, was | 
a perfect gem of literary merit, it was | 
one of the choicest things the Home} 
Circle has published. 

February 10,1881, Contains erroneous | 
ideas—will be discussed some other | 
time. 

February 17, 1881,—Subject, ‘*What I! 
Read—What do you Read?’’ Reserved | 
for future discussion. 

March 10, 1881—Cricicism on Paulus’ | 
letter ‘-About Women.” B. A., 








closes | 
with the remark—“‘I am going to keep | 
hitting at some ot our good writers un- | 
til I can understand them. I think [| 
have a right to demand this much.”’ All| 
right my friend, we grant it. Now, if! 
he has ‘‘a right to demand” that, surely 
then, we have ‘‘a right to demand”’ that | 
‘what one writes for the press,”* shall be | 
“for the public good,”’ because it **belongs 
to the public,” it is public “literary! 
property.” If it is so very important | 
that we should all write correct grammar 
so that educated Bon Ami can “‘under- | 
stand’’ us, how much more important is 
it. thathe should not write such silly, 
ridiculous burlesques on classical au- |! 
thors,;nor rail and sneer at the ‘old! 
Bible,” as he did in the issue of Sept. | 
22, 1881, “‘if it is to be read by boys and | 
girls poorly informed throughout the} 
country.”’ He isa poor teacher, as he} 
does not live up to what he teaches | 
others. It is ashame, a gross insult to 
his readers, for one so competent to} 
write interesting, instructive letters on | 
so many subjects, for the ‘public good,” | 
tobe making fun of everything, or to| 
criticise in his keen, sarcastic manner, } 
other writers, and then to declare, ‘I | 
don’t know you, nor do you know me, | 
so I do not care, have never cared,” etc. 

April 16, 1881, Talk on several points, | 
substance of it is—more important to| 
educate the head and heart than the} 
heels. 

May 5, 1881, A most excellent talk to | 
Daisy Dell, on Byron—character and | 
morality vs. greatness. 

May 12,1881, An admirable essay on | 
language—thought. { 

June 16, 1881, ‘There are just as few! 
good novels as good poems.”’ 

Iam obliged to omit many of his 
letters, tho’ I did intend making com- 
ments on all. | 

November 3, 1881, A diversion in! 
favor of Prohibition. It seems probable | 





| 
| 
| 


favor of Prohibition, but that he wrote 
in its favor in order to neutralize the bad 
effects of his criticism on the ‘old! 
Bible.’’ | 

December 22, 1881, He says, ‘*I have | 
had a deal of fun in the last six months. 
I got tired of complimenting and being! 
complimented, so [ concluded to act the | 
critic awhile just for fun. Since then, [| 
have been a central figure.” . .. . | 
‘“What are we here for but tu have fun?”’ 
. . . “Ef generally find more amuse- } 
ment in debate than in anything else, | 
and it does not make the least difference | 
with me which side I am on, just so [am | 
opposed to everybody else.”” His main |} 
idea, then, has been to have ‘‘fun,”’ no| 
matter at whose expense. I 


don’t ob- | 
ject to fun and pleasure as a means ot | 


recreation and enjoyment, but the idea | 
of one individual occupying space in a | 
prominent paper nearly every week for 
six months or a year, just for his own| 
personal pleasure, without giving any 
equivalent in return, is a piece of stupen- | 
dous selfishness. to say the least. Al-| 
though he himself says, ‘I have but) 
little faith in the old Bible, yet I believe 
he wrote that letter as an ‘‘experiment- | 
al’’ dodge, to learn what effect it would | 
have on his readers, and that he is real- | 
ly far more moral than his letters give | 
evidence of. | 
I entertain none but the kindest of | 
feelings for Bon Ami. There are| 
qualities which I respect and admire in} 
him; and I express the wish that as| 
time rolls on, and the sphere of useful- | 
ness of our respective pens opens wider, 
we may come to know more of each | 
other. ! 
This ends my side of this controversy. | 
unless B. A., calls for ‘‘quotations’’ still | 
‘more at length”’ from 
WALNUT. 


Watson. 


If Brother Watson would only expend 


the same amount of enthusiasm in im- | 








Fanny Frost’s Compliments to Brother 


proving his own poetry that he does in| highly interesting and instructive, and 
criticising the literary work of other | few visitors were better informed as to 


| home-keeper. 


| longer harbor a doubt as to one’s re- 





The man who gives a public dinner, looks 
To please his guests, not other people’s 
cooks.” R 
FANNY FRoOsT. 


“Ye Editors’’—No. 2. 


When the choice was offered us to 
forego the Florida trip in favor of Eureka 
Springs, Ark., itis needless to say that 
the boy and I gladly availed ourselves of 
the opportunity, and Thursday morning 





we seated ourselves in the elegant coach- | 


es tendered our party by the ofticess of 
the Frisco and E. 5. Railways, and were 
whirled away through the “beautiful 
Southwest,’’ which grew more and more 
rugged as we approached the Ozarks. At 
Seligman we were met by a delegation 
from the Springs, headed by Hon. Pow- 
ell Clayton, Vice-President and General 
Manager of the E. S. Railway, which 
terminates at the Fountain. Mr. D. W. 
Wishart, General Passenger Agent of the 
Frisco line, was also with us, and these 
gentlemen spared no pains to make an 
otherwise interesting ride especially de- 
lightful. Had our party been kings and 
potentates, instead of poor pencil shov- 
ers, out for a holiday, no more courteous 
treatment could have been awarded 
them. After leaving Seligman, there is 


a down grade of 132 feet to the mile, for | 


a distance of 21-2 miles. The road, 
which is in excellent condition and wel 
managed, winds along the gulches, 


g upon 
crossing pellucid suweams, and under 
old-browed cliffs—always presenting a 
scene of unrivalled beauty. We could 
but recall, in comparison to the luxurious 
ease of the well-ballasted roadway, a 
ride from Eureka of twenty miles, over 
almost the same route, in the spring of 
1882, as a passenger of the lumbering old 


stage coach, which set us down at Selig- 


| Man, after some ten hours of merciless | 


jolting, too utterly tired for any use. 
Now, the weary invalid has but to board 
the train at St. Louis, or other points, 
order a ‘‘sleeper,”’ or settle down to com- 
fort in the day coach, and ‘know no 
change”’ until the train glides into the 
depot at its terminus, where comfortable 
hacks, carriages, or "busses, await to con- 
vey them to their chosen resting places, 
over smooth roadway of a mile or so, 


| with scarcely a hint of the ‘‘might-have- | 
| been” had not the iron horse been bitted | 


for their accommodation. Truly, we 
owe much to steam and the powers that 
handle it. 

At White River—the ‘‘Narrows,”’ a 
passage cut through a thin wall of gran- 
ite, which rises perhaps a hundred feet 
high and serves to separate White River 
from one of its tributaries—we were in- 
dulged ina stoppage of 30 minutes, in 
which to climb the steep ‘backbone,’ 
and view the wonders of Cedar Moun- 
tain and its companion elevations. Many 
a bright boquet, bit of moss, or glossy 
pebble went down from those heights as 
souvenirs of one of Life’s happy hours. 
A few all-too-brief moments of feasting 
upon the flying panorama of wooded 
hills and weird gulches, and we arrived 
at the elegant little depot—which ends 
the ‘*branch,’’ where we were met by a 
large delegation ‘‘armed to the teeth” 
with cordiality and conveyances. Our 
Colonel was the guest of the Perry 


| House, a model hotel, kept by a veteran | 


in the business, who thoroughly under- 
stands, and excels in, the art of making 
his guests feel athome. We were taken 
possession of by a dear friend, who, by | 
the way, recalled himself as an old ac-| 
quaintance of the Colonel's, as well as of 
myself; and in the home of ‘Uncle | 
Will,” the irreprsssible boy felt that all | 
restraint should be laid aside, and} 
thenceforth he lent himself industriously | 
to the business of getting into all the| 
troubles ot boy life, and in this line, [| 
assure you, he is a marvel of success. | 
We found our friend’s wife, whom we| 
had not previously met, to be a noble- | 
hearted woman, a good wife, a tender | 
mother, a courteous friend, and a true} 
A wee girlie adds a luster | 
to the ingleside, which only a baby’s | 
face can do; and our only regret was | 
that we could not complete the father’s | 
gratification by declaring her ‘:Sweeter | 
than Myrtle.”’ However, we comprom- | 
ised matters with the assurance that she | 
was the “Sweetest baby in Arkansas’’— | 
Myrtle being at home in Missouri. 
Shortly after our arrival we had the| 
pleasure of shaking hands with our pro- 
spective Lieutenant-Governor, Colonel 
Morehouse, of Nodaway Co., who was 
visiting the Springs in behalf of a little 
daughter, Topsy, whom the waters were 
greatly benefitting. We afterwards had | 
the pleasure, during our stay, of kissing | 
the sweet-faced little one, and shaking 
hands with the Colonel's sister, who in- 
sisted that ‘‘Idyll’’ was no stranger—she 
being areader of the RURAL WORLD. | 
In fact, we tind so many fine people who 
do read our favorite journal, that we no 


spectability on learning that he or she 
‘‘reads the RURAL.” 
A large audience at the Basin—the 





listened to the address of welcome by the } 
Mayor—terse, and to the point; respond- 
ed to briefly by Capt. F. H. Turner, 
and at length by our own Colonel, who 
proved his acquaintance with the past | 
and present of the unique city, and pre- | 
dicted happy things for its future, ia a} 
speech which was highly eulogized by | 
his hearers. An elegant evening enter- 
tainment, speeches, toasts and responses, 
followed by a grand ball, rounded up 
the measure of the first day; after which 
the gratified pleasure-seekers ‘slept the 
sleep” of the Hill country. Friday morr.- 
ing, through the courtesy of the editor of 
the Times, Col. Colman and myself were 
driven all over the city and the hills, 
Visiting the principal springs, marble 
quarries and other places of note. Our 
“‘Jehu,’’ being one of the oldest inhabit- 
ants, and fully alive to the interests of 
his chosen home, the ride was rendered | 
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;its medicinal properties. 





































At the Perry House we bade adieu to 
ol. Colman, and through him, to the 
itorial party, as we were kind!y per- 
itted to prolong our stay among a peo- 
le whom we shall always regard as 
friends.’’ The afternoon was spent 
ith a ‘“‘Circular’’ who assured us that 
e had hurried her departure from 
entucky, in anticipation of my possible 
oming. If I came home somewhat 
uffed up with vanity, those delightfully 
omplimentary people must bear the 
ae I did not dare believe half they 
aid. 

Five happy days we lingered; going 
ver the old pathways, viewing famitiar 
cenes, greeting the old and the new 
iends, and drinking of the sparkling 
raters as they gushed from these hills; 
isited the little grave—our heart’s 
lecca. A spray of cedar, a tassel of 
ine, a pebble and a leaflet swelled the 
um of my treasures “in memoriam,” 
ut the kiss we left upon the marble tab- 
t fell from lips which, despite the 
eart-struggle of three years, had not 
“yy to say, without sobbing—‘It is 
ell.’ 

Yes, change is written over all; yet it 
sthe same. The same grand old hills; 
the same sighing pines; the same ‘‘rock- 
ribbed”’ guiches and beetling crags; the 
same pure, life-giving waters, and the 
same warm-hearted, friendly people. 
Many people will say, ‘‘Eureka Springs 
is dead.’’ But investigation shows it to 
be a very lively corpse. The litigation 
as to title still pending, has in much re- 
tarded the substantial growth of the city, 
and restrained the much-needed im- 
provements which its enterprising citi- 
zens stand ready to undertake; still, 
many handsome houses, and other evi- 
dences of faith in the future, have arisen; 
and the city, from the mushroom growth 
and speculation craze of 1880-81, has 
settled down to a solid business basis, 
and is the center of a vast tributary area 
of fine agricultural and timber lands. 
Since the introduction of the iron horse, 
it has become a distributing point of no 
mean pretensions, and the E. 8. Rail- 
way, in the matter of exports and im- 
ports, is doing an enormous business. 
The traftic in cedar posts, pine lumber, 
and agricultural product is immense. Its 
| splendid marble quarries are becoming a 
|} source of revenue, and other industries 
| are gradually being developed. Owing 
| to the false **boom’’ of 1881, there are 
| many empty and dilapidated ‘‘shanties,”’ 
| which give the town a bad look in the 
| eyes of the casual observer; and many 
| elegant summer cottages. oceupied by 
| their owners during the ‘‘season,”’ add 
to the air of general neglect; but the 
city holds its own in population—having 
fully 6,000 resident population, besides a 
;continual fluctuation of guests. The 
| streets and sidewalks are gradually ap- 
| proximating to the desires of the citi- 
| zens; and so soon as the land title is 
| settled, business and public improve- 
| ments will receive an impetus adequate 
| to its needs. Its citizens are abold, per- 
| Severing, energetic and hospitable peo- 
ple, possessed of qualities which insure 
success; while, as a health resort, five 
years of testing has established its worth 
beyond question. Its educational ad- 
vantages are now excellent, both as re- 
gards public and private schools; church- 
es and civic societies abound, and nearly 
| all organizations are here represented. 
| Many church buildings have sprung up, 
| and others are contemplated. The so- 
| cial element consists of culture, retine- 
; ment and cordiality. The ‘‘needful”’ in 
j; the case of this city seems now to be 
only a clear land title and judicious ad- 
| vertising, to insure a permanent growth 
}and prosperity. Provisions are cheap, 
| abundant, and of the best quality ; house- 
| rent is low, and many live here at less 
j cost than at their homes. All branches 
of business are represented, and beneath 
j its stagnation flows a strong undercur- 
; rent of commercial life, which renders it 
anything but dead, even in a business 
sense. 

| One of the most astonishing features of 
the place is flourishing gardens, whose 
rank vegetation rises from a bed of peb- 
ples wherever anything is planted. 
Many yards are sown with red clover, 
the growth and beauty of which I never 
;Saw rivalled. Its strawberries are mag- 
| nificent, surprising as to size, quality 
;}and quantity. The fertility of those 
| rocky hillsides is seemingly beyond be- 
jlief. In fact, every good thing there 
| partakes of the superlative—the bad I 
did not find to investigate. 

Now, I hope my readers appreciate 
|these general items. I remembered 
| their needs in the midst of my pleasures. 
| But I, being out for a holiday, felt far 




















;more pleasure in climbing those steep 


hillsides, scrambling down into dark 


| gulches, or riding through the ‘‘pungent 


piney woods,”’ feasting my eyes upon 
the grand scenery, and otherwise cater- 
ing to an appetite (which Albee will tell 
you is an outcropping of enlarged 
‘*Ideality,*’ and its sister bump of ‘‘Sub- 
limity’’) for the picturesque and sublime 
in nature, than I did in hanting up fussy 
facts and nosing into the rubbishy de- 
tails of kitchen supplies and house-rent- 


ig. 

Every day some kind friend would ask 
me to visit some marvellous case, with a 
view to ‘‘writing it up,’ but, not being 
on a business visit, I had thrown my 
lead pencil away; so promised them, if 
I were so fortunate as to be returned as 
a correspondent during the Autumn 
months, [ would bring my pencil and 
note-book, and do all they wished for 
them. Of many cases, however, I can 
speak advisedly, and several manifest 
benefits in very bad cases of scrofula and 
Bright's disease of the kidneys. I was 
assured by parties so benefitted that the 
waters of the Magnetic spring was al- 
most a specific for many classes of dis- 
ease—rivalling the prehistoric Basin in 
My letter is 








| already so long! so long! andI have not 


told you half! 

I cannot close this letter without 
speaking a good word for the C. & A. 
Railroad, over which it was our good 
fortune to ride to and from St. Louis. 
The road lies through a fine country, 
with fertile farms and thrifty villages 
lying all along its route. The scenery, 
though not so ruggedly picturesque as 


| ‘Heart of the Wild Hills’’—after dinner, | that on the Frisco line, is still very inter- 


esting, and much of it very fine, as we 
cross the M‘ssou:i, Mississippi and Illi- 
nois rivers, reciossing the Mississippi at 
St.Louis. The road is splendidly equipped, 
with parlor chair cars, dining tables and 
sleepers—all very elegant and exceed- 
ingly comfortable to the tired traveler. 
Its fast time, safe conduct, and pleasant 
officials make it a favorite line with the 
people, and everywhere the “Chicago & 
Alton’? means carefulness, comfort and 
economy. IDYLL. 

Marshall, Mo. 

A long letter, as Idyll says; but read- 
able every line of it, and exceedingly 
interesting and entertaining. ‘*Gath”’ 
himself could not have pictured the 
rocks and hills, the brusque wild scen- 
ery, the cool and refreshing streams, the 
wildwoods and sturdy pines, the health- 
giving waters, or the enterprising town 


folks, he wonld doubtless do infinitely | the actual, the possible and the probable | to better advantage. Idyll invites criti- 


better than he does now. Mere verse, 


of this wonderland than ourselves. 


cism—we have none ‘‘but to praise.” 









A Motion Before the House. 


DEAR IpYLL: I notice there is always 
a certain amount of inertia to overcome 
before I can taxe up a pen with the de- 
termination to write—write well if I can 
—but write. First, the tempter, which 
is the spirit of indolence, says, ‘*You 
haven't time to write. The Jersey cow 
must be turned off the clover pretty soon; 
the bread is to bake in half an hour, and 
at six the speckled hen and her chickens 
are to be fed.” But a still small voice 
suggests there is breathing space, rest, 
as it were, that perhaps might be profit- 
ably employed to yourself and others. 
The tempter fairly laughs at this. ‘I 
hope you don’t think you can say any- 
thing to interest or instruct anybody. 
Have you forgotten how feeble that last 
letter of yours looked in print, or after it 
got cold?’ But the still small voice 
respectfully calls attention to the fact 
that the good book says: ‘Allthings are 
possible to those that believe.” And 
that Mrs. Helen Wilmans says, *‘Stand 
up and be measured, even if you are of 
low stature, for that is the only way to 
get yourself in position to grow.’’ Then 
the tempter answers, ‘‘Waste your time 
and energy that way, if you are so in- 
clined, but I assure you if itis to a pri- 
vate correspondent it will never be an- 
swered, and if for publication, it will be 
lost in the ‘waste basket.’’ Now, ten 
cases out of ten, almost, this last argu- 
ment being a clincher, the letter is neyer 
written. But this is one of the other 
times, and with Mr. Colman’s most 
gracious permission, I address you. 
Perhaps it would facilitate the progress 
of our acquaintance to touch on my sur- 
roundings. 

Dardanelle is a town of 2,000 inhabit- 
ants—when we are all at bome. Like 
the ‘‘one little Indian, two little squaws”’ 
it sits on the banks of the Arkansaws.”’ 
It has a brass band, water works, plain- 
ing mill, wagon factory, and a branch 
rail road—Oh yes, fleasand mosquitoes, 
just the same as they do in Texas. No 
enterprising town could afford to do 
without mosquitoes these ‘‘degenerate 
times ;’’ as the preachers say, they carry 
off so much bad blood. The mosquito 
season does not open, however, until 
July ist. Ten miles northwest of Dar- 
danelle is the Sulphur Springs, said by 
competent judges to afford the best sul- 
phur water in the State. But owing to 
a lack of enterprise, energy, or capital— 
all, or either, or both—is not a financial 
success. Nebraska Springs, six miles 
west of us, on abench of the Magazine, 
eleven hundred feet above the sea level, 
has some notoriety for its pure, bracing 
atmosphere, and the astringent nature of 
its waters—so the advertisement reads. 
I merely go into the details because of 
the faint hope that you may be tempted 
to visit us one of these sultry summer 
months. "Tis at the last-named place my 
father grows his vineyard; I think he 
got some of his variety from Col. Col- 
man. Well, howshall we amuse our- 
selves in the Home Circle this summer— 
provided the members don't blackball 
me? I think it isentirely too warm to 
wax warmer in argument on any subject. 
For instance, [ believe in woman’s suff- 
rage, but I want that fact kept a pro- 
found secret until white frost falls, then 
I will enjoy pitched battles on the sub- 
ject with anybody that wants to discuss 
it. But in the long dog days that are to 
come let us talk of purling streams, 
green meadows and breezy woodlands; 
and through all let the spirit of gentle 
peace brood over us. Mr. or Mrs. Presi- 
dent (who presides at this meeting) I 
move that each member of the Home 
Circle write a little story, a romance not 
over a column in length, to be published 
in the Home Circle, subject, of course, to 
Col. Colman’s approval. Then, perhaps, 
to make it interesting, we might take a 
vote on the best story. Did I hear Idyll 
second the motion? Mrs. H. A. B. 





Honors to Idyll. 


The editor had the honor of playing 
Jehu behind that crack pair of Cornell’s 
ponies, with Col. Colman of St. Louis, 
and Mrs. Nellie McVey (Idyll) of Mar- 
shall, Mo., both of that old reliable and 
standard agricultural and literary jour- 
nal, the RURAL WORLD. Col. Colman 
began che publication of the Valley Far- 
mer more than thirty years ago, as a 
monthly in pamphlet form, but many 
years ago changed it toa large weekly; 
the best paper of its class in the great 
valley. Mrs. McVey who writes over the 
nom de plume of ‘ Idyll,” is at the head 
of the literary department, and is known 
as the idol of the Home Circle. She is a 
fine writer, and as a poet, second perhaps 
to none in the State in which she lives. 

Col. Colman’s address Thursday, was 
well received, showing that he was no 
stranger to these waters, although he had 
not before visited the springs. His allu- 
sion to Mrs. McVey as the author of the 
first history of the Springs and of numer- 
ous articles In his and other papers, 
caused a perfect ovation to that modest 
lady. She is deaf and had not heard a 
word of what had been said, and one can 
well imagine her surprise when she was 
told that that vast audience wanted to 
see her. It was a fitting tribute to true 
worth, and in some degree, compensa- 
tion, after four long years, for the labor 
performed in our behalf. May she live 
and be spared to many years of useful- 
ness, and many times return to the 
Springs and the little grave she visits on 
the mountain, is the wish of The Times. 
—Eureka Springs (Ark.) Times, May 24. 

COLMAN’S RURaL WORLD this week, 
contains a —_ account of the meet- 
ing of the Missouri Press Association at 
Springfield. It was written by ‘ Idyll,” 
and is one of the most readable articles 
the pages contain. Idyll is the nom de 
plume of Mrs. Nellie McVey, of this city, 
who is a favorite correspondent of this 
paper.—News, Marshall, Mo. 


Women at Forty. 


The period of dry rot in the lives of 
men is said to begin at the age of 50, 
though a recent essayist makes it date at 
40, and if this is so, the period of deca- 
dence for women may be set at least ten 
years earlier. There is a time generally 
acknowledged in society when men and 
women seem to have reached their ulti- 
mate, when the forces of youth are spent, 
when the environment of life is appar- 
ently fixed, when it is possible to go on 
for awhile upon lines that have already 
been formed, when one seems to have 
accomplished his career and can rest 
with satisfaction upon what he has done. 
This is the point of danger to men, es- 
pecially to professional men. It is the 
point when clergymen, or lawers or doc- 
tors feel that they have reached some- 
thing fixed, and need not put forth 
further effort! Itis also the point where 
women, if married, are apt to say to 
themselves that they can settle down in- 
to the fixed things of their homes, or if 
unmarried, are apt to withdraw their in- 
terests from active life and retire into 
themselves. Itis the season of danger 
with either sex, perhaps the season of 
most danger to women, because they 
have less to call forth their latent ener- 
gies than men have, and are more sus- 
ceptible to the agencies that promote or 
diminish their happiness and usefulness. 


; 


THE STAGE-DRIVER’S STORY. 


How General Scott’s Life was Saved and 
How His Driver Twice Escaped 
Death. 


The traveler of the present day, as he 
is hurried along by the lightning express, 
in its buffet cars and palace sleepers, sel- 
dom reverts in thought to the time wken 
the stage coach and packet were the only 
means of communication between dis- 
tant points. It is rare that one of the} 
real old-time stage drivers is met with 
now-a-days and when the writer recent- 
ly ran across Fayette Haskell, of Lock- 
port, N. Y., he felt like a bibliographer 
over the discovery of some rare volume 
of “forgotten lore.’? Mr. Haskell, al- 
though one of the pioneers in {stage 
driving (he formerly ran from Lewiston 
to Niagara Falls and Buffalo), is hale and 
hearty and bids fair to live for many 
years. The strange stories of his early 
adventures would filla volume. At one 
time when going down a mountain near 
Lewiston with no less a personage than 
General Scott as a passenger, the brakes 
gave way and the coach came on the 
heels of the wheel horses. The only 
remedy was to whip the leaders to a 
gallop. Gaining additional momentum 
with each revolution of the wheels the 
coach swayed and pitched down the 
mountain side and into the streets of 
Lewiston. Straight ahead at the foot of 
the steep hill flowed the Niagara river, 
towards which the four horses dashed, 
apparently to certain death. Yet the 
firm handgnever relaxed its hold nor the 
clear brain its conception of what must 
be done in the emergency. On dashed 
the ,horses until the narrow dock was 
reached on the river bank, when by a 
mastery exhibition of nerve and daring, 
the coach was turned in scarce its own 
length and the horses brought to a stand 
still before the pale lookers-on could 
realize what had occurred. A purse was 
raised by General Scott and presented to 
Mr. Haskell with high compliments for 
his skill and bravery. 

Notwithstanding all his strength and 
his robust constitution the strain of con- 
tinuous work and exposure proved too 
much for Mr. Haskell’s constitution. 
The constant jolting of the coach and 
the necessarily cramped position in 
which he was obliged to sit, contributed 
to this end, and at times he was obliged 
to abandon driving altogether. 

Speaking of this period he said: 

‘I found it almost impossible to sleep 
at night; my appetite left me entirely 
and I had a tired feeling which I never 
knew before and could not account for.” 

‘Did you give up driving entirely?”’ 

“No. I tried to keep up but it was 
only with the greatest effort. This state 
of things continued for nearly twenty 
years until last October when I[ went all 
to pieces.”’ 

‘In what way?” 

“Oh, [ doubled all up; could not walk 
without a cane and was incapable of any 
effort or exertion. I had a constant de- 
sire to urinate both day and night and 
although I felt like passing a gallon every 
ten minutes only afew drops could es- 
cape and they thick with sediment. 
Finally it ceased to flow entirely and f 
thought death was very near.”’ 

‘“*What did you do then?”’ 

‘*What I should have done long before : 
listen to my wife. Under her advice I 
began a new treatment.” 

**And with what result?” 

“Wonderful. It unstopped the closed 
passages and what was still more won- 
derful regulated the flow. The sedi- 
ment vanished; my appetite returned 
and Iam now well and good for twenty 
more years wholly through the aid of 
Warner’s Safe Cure that has done won- 
ders for me as well as so many others.”’ 

Mr. Haskell’s experience is repeated 
every day in the lives of thousands of 
American men and women. An un- 
known evil is undermining the existence 
of an innumerable number who do not 
realize the danger they are in until 
health bas entirely departed and death 
perhaps stares them in the face. 'To ueg- 
lect such important matters is like drift- 
ing in the current of Niagara above the 
Falls. 
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Premiums Smokers of Blackwell’s Genuine 
No. 4 to 25 Bull Durham Smoking Tobacco will 
receive Premiums as follows on 
$500 terms and conditions here specified: 
$450 | Ist PREMIUM. $5,000 
350 | 2d $2,000 
8300|3d “$1,000 
-“ 22 other Premiums as here shown. 
+94 The 2 premiums will be awarded 
December 22, 188%. Ist Premium 
-_ i. 
$200 goes to the person from whom we re- 
ceive the largest number of our empty 
Sin tobacco bags prior to Dec.15. 2d will 
be given for the next largest number 
$125 and thus, in the order of the number 
100 of empty bags received from each, 
$ to the twenty-five successful con- 
$90 testants. Each bag must bear our 
880 original Bull Durham label, U. S. 
$70 —— stamp, and Caution pape | 
« 3azs must be done up securely in a 
$60 package, with name and address of 
$50 sender, and number of bags contain- 
$40 ed, plainly marked on the outside, 
and must be sent, charges prepaid, to 
$30 Blackwell’s Durham Tobacco 
$20 Co,, DurHAM,N.O. Every genuine 
810 package has picture of Bull. 
See our next announcement. 
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LIVER COMPLAINTS, © 
Because it acts on the LIVER, BOWELS and 
KIDNEYS at the same time. 

Because it cleanses the system of the poison- 
ous humors that develope in Kidney and Uri- 
nary Diseases, Biliousness, Jaundice, Constipa- 
tion, Piles, or in R ism, Neuralgia, Ner- 
vous Disorders and all “emale Complaints. 

t2@SOLID PROOF OF THIS, 
IT WILL SURELY CURE 
CONSTIPATION, PILES, 
and RHEUMATISM, 
By causing FREE ACTION of all the organs 
and functions, thereby 

CLEANSINC the BLOOD 

restoring the normal power to throw off disease. 
THOUSANDS OF CASES 


of the worst forms of these terrible diseases 

have been quickly relieved, and in a short time 
PERFECTLY CURED. 

PRICE, $1. LIQUID OR DRY, SOLD BY DRUGGISTS, 
i 


Dry q 
WELLS, RICHARDSON & Co., Burlington, Vt. 
3 Send stamp for Diary Almanac for 1884, 


KIDNEY-WORT 





DOES 
WONDERFUL 
CURES OF 
KIDNEY DISEASES 





































| orh irs send stamp for circula) 
| showing who is entitled to pen 
| sions, bounty, &c. L.C. WOOD, 
j Box &4, Washington, D. C, 





THREE GREAT CITIES 1: WEST 
a ~S CHICAGO = v 








d RAILROAD. F 
~~ 


>. al 


LINKED TOGETHER BY 


THE POPULAR ROUTE FROM ST. LOUIS 


TO KANSAS CITY 


AND ALL POINTS WEST IN 

Kansas, Colorado, New Mexico, Mexico. 
¥ "‘Krizona, Rebraska, Call lornia, etc. ' 
The Great Excursion Route to and from Kansas Land@ 
and the Mining Districts of the Great West, and in 
Summer to all Watering Places in the East, North and 
West—Wisconsin, Minnesota, Michigan, Canada, Eastern 
States, Rocky Mountains, Colorado, New Mexico, Mexico, 
California, Oregon, etc. 

THE SHORT LINE TO 


CHICAGO and ALL POINTS NORTH and EAST 


Jacksonville, Pekin, Peoria, Louisiana, 
Hannibal, Quincy, Keokuk, Etc. 


Two Trains a a2 City 
NO CHANGE OF CARS | gt Louis and Chicago 


OF ANY CLase BETWEEN J 
Union Depots in Hast St. Louis, St. Louis, 
‘Tous City and Chicago. 

Yo other Line runs PALACE DINING CARS between 
Pg Posey Ransas City, and 8t. Louis and Chicago. 


Meals equal to those served in any First Class Hotel, 
only 75 cents. Rm 

The finest PALACE RECLINING CHAIR CARS in the 
world are run in all through trains, day and night, 


“ d free of extra charge. 
Feo eee Ba ACE ‘SLEEPING CARS—the finest, best 


z ywhere. 
ad atest your Tickets read via “ CHICAGO & ALTOY 
UROAD.” 
a ee. Time Tables, Rates, and all information, 
Ss. H. KNIGHT, 
General Agent, Passenger Department, 
117 North Foorth Street, under Planters’ House, St. Louis, 
. C. IULLIN, C. H. CHAPPELL, ~ 
3c aint, General Manager, 


Chicago. Chie ° 
JAMES CHARLTON decal Passenger and Ticket Agent,Chicege 
—== 
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URLINGIOi: 
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GOING WEST. 
PRINCIPAL LINE from CHICAGO, PEORIA and 
ST. LOUIS, by way of Omaha and Lincoln to 
DENVER, or via Kansas City and Atchinson to 
Denver, connecting at Union Depots at Kansas City 
Omaha and Denver with through trains for SA. 
FRANCISCO and all points in the Great West. oa 
SIE GOING NORTH and SOUTH. 

Solid Trains of elegant Day Coaches and Pullman 
Palace Sleeping Cars are run daily to and from St, 
Louis, via Hannibal, Quincy, Keokuk, Burlington, 
Cedar Rapids and Albert Lea to St. Paul and Minne- 
apolis; Parlor Cars and Reclining Chairs to and from 
St. Louis and Peoria. Only one change of cars be- 
tween St. Louis and Des Moines, Lincoln, Neb., and 
Denver. Itisalsothe only Through Line between 
St, Louis, Minneapolis and St. Paul. 

Through Tickets via this line for sale at all R.R 
coupon ticket offices in the U. 8. and Canada. 

+ 2» TTER, PERCEVAL LOWELL, 

V.-P. & Gen. Manager, G. P. Ag’t. Chicago. 
Cc. Cc, LEMMON, W. D. SANBORN, 
Ticket Agent, Div’n Pass’r Agt 

12 N, Fourtu 8tT,, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


NORTHER 


PACIFIC R. R. 


[ A N ) S In Minnesota, Nort akota, 
’ 


Montana, | ashing: 
ton and Oregon, 

Rie Northern Poetic country is 
the newest region open for settlement, BUT THE RICH- 
ESTIN NATURAL RESOURCES, Its exceptionally fer- 
tile soil, well watered surface, fine wheat and farming 
lands, best. of cattle grounds, large bodies of timber, 
rich mining districts, healthful climate, great navigable 
waters, and grand commercial opportunities are the 
chief attractions which invite a large population. 

N 10,818,433 acres or MORE THAN HALF of 

all the Public Lands disposed of in 1883 
were in the Northern Pacific country. Send for maps 
and publications describing the railroad lands and the 
country. They are sent FREE, @ 





Address CHAS. B. LAMBORN, 
Land Com’r, St. Paul, Minn, 
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Will Buy the above Scale 


WEIGHING FROM % OZ. TO 240 LBS., 
AND THE 


RURAL WORLD, 
One Wear. 


Any one sending six subscribers and 
$9.00 will get the scale as a premium. 


ADDRESS, 9 


COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD, 
600 Olive Street, : St. Louis, Mo, 











FLEMING MANUFACT'G CO0,’S 


Boss 
Road Grader: Leveler 


Absolutely THE BEST i 
novela te test Road Grader and 


HAS AN EASY DRAFT, 


Will Do the Work of 8 or 10 Teams 


. WITH DUMP SORAPERS 
AND LEAVES a D IN BETTER CON- 
y ON. 


—AND— 


Goo d Agnts Wanted. Send for Cat 
free. salam 
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Officers Mississippi Valley Dairy and Cream- 
.ery Association. 
President—Norman J. Colman, St. Louis. 


Second Vice President—Joseph E. Miller, 
Belleville, Tis. 

Treasurer—Wm. N. Tivy, 424 North Second 
St. Louis. 

Secretary—Joseph W. Sheppard, 600 Olive 
street St. Louis. 





W. B. Taylor, Milo, Vernon Co., Mo., 
wants some grade Jerseys. 10 or 15, and 
some heifers from 4 months to 12 months 
old. Answered him in Cattle Column of 
paper of 19th June, and sent card to 
Alex. McC. 


In answer to inquiries, we append 
substantially the law affecting the sale 
of bogus butter in Missouri: 

Whoever manufactures out of any 
oleaginous substances, or any compound 
of the same other than that produced 
from unadulterated milk or cream from 
the same, any article designed to take 
the place of butter or cheese produced 
from pure unadulterated milk or cream 
of the same, or shall sell or offer for sale 
the same as an. articleof food, shall, on 
conviction thereof, be confined in the 
county jail not exceeding one year, or 
fined not exceeding $1,000, or both. 








Importers’ Red Tape. 


The Bradford Era, in an article de- 
scribing Mr. F. G. Babcock’s Holstein 
herd, gives the following idea of the red 
tape attached tothe importing busi- 
ness : 

The man who pays a fancy price for 
an animal with a view to improving his 
own herd wants to know positively that 
he is getting just what he pays for. For 
the protection of the purchaser, there- 
fore, and indirectly of the importers and 
breeders, great precautions are taken, 
and the utmost care is exercised. 

The buyerin Holland, for instance, 
gets aregular deed describing his pur- 
chase, the pedigree of each animal, name 
of sire and dam, name of former owner 
and diagram of each side, showing loca- 
tion, number and color of spots, all of 
which is sworn to before a burgomaster, 
an official with powers and functions 
nearly similar to a notary public in this 
country. Having secured his deed, affi- 
davits, pedigrees and all, the embryo 
breeder of Holsteins brings them across 
the water. Safely landed on this side 
they go at once into quarantine ina 
government station, where for three 
months they remain under official espion- 
age, the object being to prevent the im- 
portation along with the cattle of any 
side issues, pleuro-pneumonia, for in- 
stance. While thus temporarily confined 
the animals are inspected by special ex- 
amipers appointed by the Holstein 
Breeders’ Association of America, and if 
found to accord with the credentials 
from Holland and to be up to the pre- 
seribed standard of excellence in all par- 
ticulars, are registered in the Holstein 
herd book, which fact is henceforth a 

» guarantee as to the pure breeding of the 


“f animals so registered. This association 


Ne 


is chartered under the laws of the state 


» of New York. It has 173 members and 


the present membership fee is $100. The 
‘therd book”’ issued by the association 
has reached the sixth volume and the 
seventh isin press. In the volumes al- 
ready out are registered 1,700 bulls and 
33303 cows, a total of 5,003. Thus al- 


~—though Mr. Babcock is but one member 
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in 173, yet he owns more than one- 
fortieth of all the thoroughbred Hol- 
steins registered by the association. The 
object of the association is to protect the 
public from the unscrupulous dealers 
and for mutual benefit. The officers are 
naturally very jealous of the associa- 
tion’s interests, and the slightest irregu- 
larity is sufficient to exclude an animal 
from the herd book. If gray or red ap- 
pears aggregating aspot four inches in 
diameter the animal so marked cannot 
be registered. In Holland everything 
goes by one or two names—Netherlands 
orFriesians. They are of various colors 
blended with white—red. gray, blue, 
mouse-color and black. The association 
recognizes only black and white. Eyen 
these vary, however, in accordance with 
local conditions, those from the north 
of Holland being considered the best. 
Mr. Babcock’s herd of Holsteins all came 
from that locality. Once established in 
permanent quarters in their trans-At- 
lantic home the concluding inch of red 
tape is unrolled. Each animal is provid- 
ed with one ear-ring made of zine the 
size and shape of a silver quarter ofa 
dollar On this is stamped the herd book 
number and the creature’s identification 
is supposed to be complete. 





Pasturing Milch Cows. 


There is a steady,abatement going on 
in the old-time practice of depending 
solely on grazing for the support of 
milch cows during the wuaole of the 
summer season. This is regarded as an 
important improvement in the care of 
dairy stock. When land acquires any 
considerable value, as it always does in 
all the thickly and older-settled parts of 
the country, it costs less to support not 
only cows, but other stock as well, by 
supplying them with, at least, a portion 
of their food during the dryest and 
hottest part of the season, for something 
It is cheaper 
and better for the stock, and productive 
of more milk. Pasturing is a wasteful 
process of supporting stock always, and 
can only be tolerated with propriety 
where land is so cheap that grass costs 
next to nothing, or has so little value 
that half of a good crop would not pay 
for cutting and hauling the whole of one. 
Pasture only yields half_a crop as a rule. 
The injury done to the rbots of grass by 
the hoofs of stock, and the wounding of 
its stems and leaves by frequent crop- 
ping, and the parching of: the soil by its 
comparative nakedness when closely fed, 
all contribute to reduce the growth so 
much that half of a crop is all that can 
be realized; and if the season is at all 
unfavorable, the product will fall short 
of halfacrop. Itis a safe estimate to 
reckon that one acre mowed and fed to 
stock wiil go as far as two acres of equal 
quality will if grazed. In employing 
land for pasture the farmer gives two 
acres for the use of one. or, in other 
words, he gives half of his pasture for 
making his stock harvest the other half. 
If he has land too rough to work, this 
may be his best policy, but if he has 
good, arable land, he may double his 
stock by doing his own harvesting, or he 
may keep the same amount of stock and 
save half his land for other purposes. 

Our most profitable experiencein keep- 
ing cows has resulted from .giving them 
pasture enough.to supply themselves in 
the growing seasons of spring and fall, 
and depending on soiling through all 
the time between; beginning gradually 
with the soiling as soon as the grass 
ceases to be so plenty that the cows can- 
not fill themselves readily, and have 
some time to rest. It is better to begin 
thus early than to wait till they begin to 


an 


Vice President—Jos. W. Drury, Waterloo, Ill. | g further decline and to 


| be pinched, for then they will begin to 
| shrink in their milk, and will not be 
likely to recover from it aftewards; for it 
isa general rule with cows that when, 
|from scanty feed, their milk begius to 
| decrease near the middle of summer, the 
| Shrinkage remains during the rest of the 
season. After a shrinkage has been es- 
tablished, full feed will serve to prevent 
improve the 


| quality of milk, but it will seldom re- 
; store 


the quantity given before the 
shrinking occurred. No dairyman can 
afford to suffer the loss that is sure to 
come if soiling is omitted when pastures 
begin to fail. The statistics of cheese 
factories show a difference of fifty per 
cent. between soiling, as above described, 
and depending solely on pasture. The 
average milk per cow, for a season of 
200 days, is 3000 pounds, for cows on 
pasture only. For those soiled, in addi- 
tion to pasture,so that there is no shrink- 
ing, except by increasing distance from 
the time of coming in, the average is 
4,500 pounds—a difference wide enough 
to pay for all the labor of soiling, and a 
handsome profit besides. A prudent 
man will not suffer such a loss to occur 
in his products without an effort to 
stop it, if he is aware how great the 
loss is liable to be. It is because the 
loss is not appreciated, that it so often 
happens. Experimenters in soiling often 
fall short of its best effects and become 
discouraged with it and think it don’t 
pay, because they have not begun in 
season. They wait till their cows have 
been pinched for feed three or four 
weeks, and their messes have dropped 
down to an irredeemable condition, be- 
fore soiling begins. The golden oppor- 
tunity has then passed, and the flow of 
milk must be moderate all the rest of 
the season. The best that soiling can 
then do is, to maintain the reduced flow 
as it is, and, if the ration is richer than 
is required for the diminished produc- 
tion of milk, the excess will run to flesh 
and cause the cows to thrive, instead of 
increasing in milk. The time to begin 
soiling is, before the cows begin to 
shrink, instead of afterwards. ‘I'he full 
flow can then be maintained, and the 
soiling will be seen to tell well on the 
milk, and shrinkage will only take place 
by reason of the advancing season.—Live 
Stock Journal. 





The New York Oleomargarine Bill. 


The Governor has signed the Oleomar- 
garine Bill. Its fate has been awaited 
with great interest, particularly in the 
agricultural and dairy sections of the 
State, which believed that their future 
prosperity was absolutely dependent 
upon it. The new law is absolutely pro- 
hibitory, and for this reason the execu- 
tion of it will be peculiarly difficult. 
There may be some trick or device by 
which the law can be evaded, but it was 
drawn with care, and is presumably iron- 
clad. The opponents of the bill assert it 
is unconstitutional, and will probably 
appeal the matter to the courts. The 
bill is one of the most important that has 
passed the legislature this session. It 
refers not only to adulterated butter and 
cheese, but broadly enacts that ‘no per- 
son or persons shall sell or exchange, or 
expose for sale or exchange, any unclean, 
impure, unhealthy, adulterated or un- 
wholesome milk, or shall offer for sale 
any article of food made from the same, 
or of cream from the same.”’ The bill 
appropriates $30,000 for its own enforce- 
ment, and also creates a special commis- 
sion to look after it, with a salary of 
$3,000 a year to the commissioner. This 
bill passed the house by a vote of 99 to 1, 
and the senate by 24 to4. It is lengthy 
and very comprehensive. It provides 
for a fine of from $100 to $500 for mak- 
ing either butter or cheese from any ole- 
aginous substance, and very heavy fines 
for selling the same. Its regulations are 
even so strictin regard to making and 
selling dairy products, as to require that 
every box or package to hold butter or 
cheese, shall be stamped with its own 
weight, in plain letters of not less than 
one quarter of an inch in length. This 
is to prevent the making of heavy boxes 
and selling them for butter. Every box 
must also be stamped with the place of 
manufacture, and the county within the 
State. It makes it a serious offense to 
change the stamping of such packages. 
—New England Grocer. 


~~ Jersey Cattle. 


For twenty years past the little island 
of Jersey, in the English Channel near 
the coast of France, withthe two neigh- 
boring islands of Alderney and Guern- 
sey, has been pouring a constant stream 
of little cows into the United States. 

These islands, situated in the current 
of a branch of the Gulf Stream and bein 
kept moist all the time, have afforde 
pasture for large herds and have been 
producing an incredible amount of the 
choicest butter. This has caused the 
cows to be bred up tothe highest ex- 
cellence and to be sought after by those 
who desire to make the best butter, and 
now they are found in great and increas- 
ing numbers all over England and 
America. These cattle are very small, 
handsome, wedge-shaped animals, with 
a look of a wild deer about them, as if 
they might be the immediate and pure 
decendants from some primitive wild 
stock. They are used to being tethered, 
and are usually very tame and gentle. 
But the buils often get wild and fierce 
as they grow older, and then are very 
dangerous, 

The Jersey cow usually breeds at two 
years old, and sometimes at little more 
than one, and gives milk almost or quite 
up to the time of her next calving. She 
gives a fair quantity of milk, in propor- 
tion to her size, and itis so rich that it 
makes as much butter as the milk of any 
breed, however large. The butter is re- 
markably fine and brings double price. It 
is churned with the greatest ease. Often 
a little stirring of a bowl of cream with 
a spoon, is all that is needed. 

These cattle have been bred pure for 
200 years; anda half breedis often al- 
most all Jersey. They have been raised 
so numerously in this courtry that the 
breeds can be had for a reasonable 
price. A male Jersey calf is worth from 
ten to thirty dollars, and a heifer three 
times as much. 

Fancy bred animals are often sold for 
hundreds and thousands of dollars, but 
except to raise fancy {stock from they 
are but little better than the common 
ones, 

One of the most prominent men in 
Illinois has recently bought a pure bred 
male to head his herd for ten dollars. 
Let fancy men pay fancy prices, but 
every day farmers should improve their 
stock at reasonable cost. 





There are now in quarantine at Wal- 
tham, Mass, 290 head of imported Hol- 
stein cattle, 203 of which belongto J. 
W. Stillwell & Co. Troy, O., and 46 to 
Powell Bros., Sprinboro, Pa.,18 of the 
latter having calved since they left the 
ship. There are also a number of - polled 
cattle of the different kinds at the same 
place, making in all 720 head, with 356 
on the way. Out of the 3,500 animals im- 
ported last year nearly one-half were 
quarantined at Waltham. The average 
cost of importation up to time of leay- 
ing quarantine is estimated at $45 per 





head.-—National Stockman. 


Jersey Cream. 

—There is one characteristic of the| 
product of Jersey seldom mentioned, | 
namely, the superior richness of Jersey 
cream in butter. The general impression | 
prevails that the great butter production | 
of a Jersey lies in the large percentage of | 
cream in the milk. 

Many are incredulous of the butter 
production from what to them seems a 
small amount of cream. Until quite re- 
cently comparatively few were aware of 
the difference in the butter-producing 
qualities of cream. 

The inch measurement adopted by the 
creameries was based on the false idea 
that ‘‘cream is cream, and one lot is-as 
rich in cream as another.’’ 

This assumption almost brought dis- 
aster to the creamery interest, and was 
the source of the ‘‘shortage’’ which, but 
for their change to the testing method, 
would have ended the creamery busi- 
nes; in insolvency. 

The testing system has shown the wide 
difference in the butter production of 
cream, and will result in as great benefit 
to the dairy interest as anything that has 
yet occurred. It is making a great 
change in the minets of many favorable 
to Jerseys, and is rapidly advancing 
them to their merited position as the 
dairy cow. 

They have been styled in derision the 
‘“‘Gentleman’s cow,”’ the ‘‘Fancy Lawn 
cow,”’ and the claims of her advocates ag 
a dairy animal denied. Under the test- 
ing system this prejudice is fast giving 
way, and the creamery and Jersey in- 
terests are becoming identical.—Breed- 
ers’ Gazette, Chicago. 





Experimental Butter Making. 


I wish to ask, through the columns ot 
the Register, the farmer of the Agricul- 
tural College, to make an experiment 
with the milk of cows, newly calved, and 
of the same cows at, say six months 
after, to decide whether the cream of a 
cow soon after calving, contains more 
= than when the calf is six months 
old. 

Also, whether the cream of fresh and 
$* old *? cows can be handled and churned 
together without loss, either in quantity 
or quality of butter. 

These questions have come up in my 
own practice, and not being able to de- 
cide them satisfactorily, I have taken the 
liberty to ask a solution through the de- 
partment of the Register so ably con- 
ducted by yourself, in hopes that others 
may also be benefited thereby. 

The creamery here has been, since last 
fall, using the “test churn,’ and the 
cream from our small dairy in December 
averaged 13 1-2 ounces of butter to the 
measured inch; in January the milk of 
one fresh cow was added. While the 
amount of milk was but slightly in- 
creased, owing to the other cows drying 
up, the percentage of butter was in- 
creased in February to 17 ounces per 
inch, C. L. GABRILSON. 


A Very Profitable Cow. 
—The Jersey cow, Princess 11, No. 
8,046, owned by S. M. Shoemaker of 
Baltimore, has recently completed the 
largest test of butter for the period of 
one week that has ever been recorded. 
The cow gave birth toa calf late in De- 
cember last, and her milk immediately 
showed signsof superior richness. For 
three weeks she produced 26 pounds of 
butter'a week, the record being made un- 
der the careful supervision of members of 
Mr. Shoemaker’s family. For the fourth 
week the services of J. V. N. Willis of 
Marlboro, the well known expert, were 
secured, and the cowwas placed in his 
charge. Her appetite was stimulated by 
walking exercise, and she was milked 
three times a day. The yield of milk was 
about 23 quarts in 24 hours, and the total 
amount of well-worked butter, salted 
one ounce to the pound, which she pro- 
duced in the week, was 27 pounds and 10 
ounces. The facts are certified to under 
oath. Princess If. was bought by Mr. 
Shoemaker at the annual combination 
sale of May 1882, for $4,800—at that 
time the highest price ever paid fora 
Jersey cow. She was consigned to the 
sale by S.M. Burnham of Saugatuck, 
Conn. Sheisa grand-daughter of the 
famous imported cow, Coomassie, also, 
owned by Mr. Burnham.—N. Y. Times. 


Dairy Notes, 


—One of the grand secrets in feeding 
calves, as in feeding all live stock, is to 
change to any new food gradually, and 
to give no more than will be eaten with a 
good appetite. Young animals, too, need 
to befed more frequently than older 
ones. 

—To can milk successfully, when the 
milk is brought in and strained, put it 
on to boil in a steamer, or pail set into a 
kettle of boiling water. As soon as it 
reaches the boiling pint and begins to 
bubble, pourinto glassjars already pre- 
pared and heated, and screw up immedi- 
ately. Keep it where it will not freeze, 
and when needed it is ready for use. 

—Itis statedin French agricultural 
journals that French cheese makers are 
not satisfied unless they get from $150 to 
$200 per annum from each cow. This is 
owing to their expertness and thorough- 
ness in the manufacture of cheese, and 
each particular agricultural district of 
France has attained a celebrity for the 
making of some particular variety of 
cheese, developing into a special and 
important industry. 

—The American Cultivator: One of 
the most successful dairymen in this 
section recently announced to the firm 
that sells his butter in Quincy marker, 
an intended improvement in his product. 
When the new consignment arrived the 
butter merchant was surprised and dis- 
appointed. The dairy had been noted 
for its choice aromatic, nutty-flavored 
product. but here was a parcel of butter 
devoid of flavor or fragrance, having a 
dead, neutral taste. The dairyman was 
sent for; had he changed his herd, his 
method of feeding or his system of but- 
ter-making, were the questions rapidly 
propounded. No, the only attempted 
improvement he had made was to churn 
his cream sweet instead of allowing it to 
ripen before a. Result—the 
week’s dairy product sold at thirty-five 
cents per pound instead of at seventy- 
five cents, the usual price for previous 
consignments. 

—A Washington correspondent of the 
Providence Journal says: Our board of 
health has quietly banished oleomargar- 
ine and butterine from our markets, by 
having samples taken from every dealer's 
stock, and analyzed by the District chem- 
ist. The results have been published, 
and the result is that the bogus article has 
been disappearing rapidly from the mar- 
ket. The chemist has been very success- 
ful in his tests, and out of about 150 his 
opinion has never been questioned. When 
he will have completed the investigations 
with butter, he will turn his attention to 
lard, and as there seems to be quite a 
large amount of cheap imitations of the 
genuine article afloat, it is expected that 
the former will be withdrawn from sale. 
The introducer of oleomargarine in this 
country was Monsieur Alfred Paraf, who 
will be remembered in Providence as the 
introducer of new colors, by which great 
savings were to be made by the print 








—An Iowa man says in the Country 
Gentleman: “I have for two years 
raised all the young calves I could get in 
the fall at alow price. Itakethem away 


drink, then scald one part of oil meal, 
one part of corn meal, and eight parts of 
bran, wet enough to drink at first, but as 
soon as possible I feed them the same 
dry, as they are apt to sour on mash in 
cold weather. I have yearlings taken 
from the cow at three days old, which 
never tasted milk again. They weigh 
750 lbs each, and are worth $20 apiece. 
I consider that they cost me $6.”’ 


—The Popular Science News protests 
against the use of ensilage or any other 
fermented feed for dairy use as injurious 
to the animals and to the customers of 
their products. 
silo-fed cow that is not consuming more 
or less acetic acid every day. We have 
never believed that acetic acid or alcohol | 
could be allowed to form even minute | 


constituents of the food of milk-giving 
animals, without injury to the Tacteal | 
secretion, and ultimately to the animals. | 
Is there an intelligent physician who 
would permit a nursing mother to 4 
vinegar as a condiment at every meal, or 
would he allow her to eat ‘‘pickles’’ with 
her bread and meat constantly? There 
is notone. And yet the milk of cows 
fed upon fodder containing vinegar in 
considerable quantities, is poured into 
nurse bottles, and into the stomachs of 
tender infants, in many of our large 
towns and cities. There is increasing 
sickness and mortality among infants as 
seu by physicians: to what is it 
ue? 





—A pasture close to the farm build- 
ings, says the American Agriculturist, is 
a great convenience, and will save much 
valuable time during the busy season. 
The work horses may be turned into 
such a pasture in the evening after they 
have eaten their ration of hay and grain. 
It is an easy matter to bring the horses 
in again in the morning for their feed, 
before it is time for work. The cows 
may go to the back feeding ground for | 
the day, and into the front pasture to! 
pass the night. Boys who are tired from | 
hard work through the day, appreciate | 
the convenience ofa pasture close by the 
milking ground. The cows are more | 
contented if kept nearthe barns at night. | 
The gates and other entrances to this 
night pasture should be arranged to save 
all possible steps, both from the horse 
stable and the milking yard. Some may 
object to having horses and cows in the 
same field, but the writer has concluded, 
after several years’ experience. that 
there is no danger with any ordinary 
animals. Young stock of all kinds will 
be safer if kept from the old in a separ- 
ate pasture. 

This convenient night pasture should 
be permanent, and furnish good feeding | 
to the horses and cows throughout the 
whole season. It therefore needs to be 
kept in good heart. If naturally rich, 
the Croppings from the animals will 
keep up the fertility for several years. A 
man with a manure pick or mallet, 
should go over the pasture each spring, 
and loosen and scatter the droppings. 
The mallet consists of a block of wood a 
toot long, square at one end and pointed 
at the other, into which a stout handle is 
fastened nearthe middle. 

A top-dressing of well-rotted manure 
should be given every two or three years, 
or still better, a light dressing each win- 
ter. A hundred pounds of nitrate of 
soda per acre in early spring, aids great- 
ly in giving a vigorous start to the young 

ass. If coarse weeds appear, they 
should be rooted out before they become 
thoroughly established or ripen any 
seed. A flowing springin a central lo- 
cation, is of great value in any pasture, 
and especially here where cows may 
drink after being milked, and again 
early in the morning. It will also save 
much labor in watering the horses be- 
fore and after work. Ifa flowing spring 
eannot be found, the next best water 
supply is a well with a wind-mill pump. 

A pasture properly manured, kept 
free from weeds, and thickly seeded 
with a large variety of grasses, may be 
as permanent and profitable as any field 
on the farm. The night pasture does 
not enter into the regular rotation adopt- 
ed for the other fields. 











Mothers. 


If you are failing; broken, worn out 
and nervous, use ‘‘Wells’ Health Re- 
newer.’’ $1. Druggists. : 








Sundries. 


If rectitude is not regulated by education, 
it entails the greatest confusion. We 
may force the people to follow the principles 
of justice and reason, but,we cannot force 
them to comprehend them.—Confucius. 


Real merit of any kind cannot be conceal- 
eu; it will be discovered, and nothing can 
depreciate it but a man’s showing it himself. 
It may not always be rewarded as it ought, 
but it will always be known. 

I was afflicted with kidney disease, and suf- 
fered intensely. I was induced to try Hunt’s 
[Kidney and Liver] Remedy, and before Ihad 
used two bottles I was entirely cured. Rich- 
mond Henshaw, Providence, R. I. 

Amusements and recreations of all kinds 
are creators of real happiness just so far as 
they give tone and vigor to the life, while so 
faras they exhaust the strength and drain 
the vitality, they engender eventual misery. 

When you see an old man amiable, mild, 
equable, content, and good-humored, be sure 
that in his youth he has been just, generous, 
and forbearing. In his old age he does not 
lament the past nor dread the future. He is 
like the evening of a fine day. 

The monster 426-pound halibut sent from 
Gloucester to New York, astonished the Goth- 
amites, and is to be sent on to Washington, 
where a plaster cast will be made. 

Better than diamonds, and of greater value 
than fine gold is a great tonte and renovator 
like Kidney-Wort. It expels all poisonous 
humors from the blood, tones up the system 
and by acting directly on the most import- 
ant organs of the body stimulates them to 
healthy action and restores health. It has 
effected many marvelous cures and for all 
Kidney diseases and kindred troubles itis an 
invaluable remedy. 

Being in the company of working-men, “I 
would,” said he, “willingly become a work- 
ing man myself, and learn some trade, 
though it might be deemed low, well know- 
ing that nothing can be low which is useful 
to the public.”—Democrates. 

He whose purpose itis to adopt true opin- 
ions, and to act justly, will not ask himself, 
“What will others say or think of me?’ He 
is swayed by inclination adverse to those of 
the multitude; an individual will be to him 
as the whole people, and the whole people as | 
no more than an individual. 
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Pamphlets and Full Information Furnished 


ALL WHO CONTEMPLATE THE ERECTION OF A CREAMERY, 
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ALL OTHER MEDI- 
CINES FAIL, as it 
acts DIRECTLY 
and AT ONCE on 
the KIDNEYS, 
LIVER and BOW- 
ELS, restoring 
them to a healthy 


by it when 
physicians and 
zgfriends had 


IT IS BOTH A “SAFE CURE” 
and a “SPECIFIC.” 


It CURES all Diseases of the Kidne 
Liver, Bladder and Urinary mtn 
Dropsy, Gravel, Diabetes, Bright's 
Disease, Nervous Discases, Exces- 
ses, Female Weaknesses, 
Jaundice, Biliousness, Head- 
ache, Sour Stomach, Dyspepsia, 
Constipation, Piles, Pains in the 
Back, Loins, or Side, Retention or 
Non-Retention of rine. 


$1.25 AT DRUGGISTS, 


4% TAKE NO OTHER. “a 


Send for Illustrated i i. 
timonials of Absolute Gusset Of Solid Tes 


HUNT’S REMEDY co., 
6 _- Providence, R. I. 
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Vital Questions!!! : 


Ask the most eminent physician 

Of any school, what is the best thing in the 
world for quieting and allaying all irritation 
ofthe nerves, and curing all forms of nervous 
complaints, giving natural, childlike refresh- 
ing sleep always? 

And they will tell you unhesitatingly 

“Some form of Hops!!!" 

CHAPTERI. 

Ask any or all of the most eminent physi- 
cians: 

“What is the best and only remedy that 
can be relied on to cure all diseases of the 
kidueys and urinary organs; such as Bright’s 
disease, diabetes, retention, or inability to 
retain urine, and all the diseases and ail- 
ments peculiar to Women”— 

“And they will tell you explicitly and em- 
phatically “Buchu!!!” 

Ask the same physicians 

“What is the most reliable and surest cure 
for all liver diseases or dyspepsia; constipa- 
tion, indigestion, biliousness, malaria, fever, 
ague, etc.,”?” and they will tell you: 

“Mandrake! or Dandelion! !!1°" 

Hence, when these remedies are combined 
with others equally valuable, 

And compounded into Hop Bitters, such a 
wonderful and mysterious curative power is 
developed. which is so varied in its opera- 
tions that no disease or ill health can possi- 
bly exist or resist its power, and yet it is 

[armless for the most frail woman, weak- 
est invalid or smallest child to use. 
CHAPTER II. 
“Patients 
“Almost dead or nearly dying” 

For years, and given up by physicians, of 
Bright’s and other kidney aiseases, liver com- 
ag oe severe coughs, called consumption, 

lave been cured. 

Women gone nearly crazy!!!!! 

From agony of neuralgia, nervousness, 
wakefulness, and various diseases peculiar 
to women, 

People drawn out of shape from excruciat- 
ing pangs of rheumatism, inflammatory and 
chronic, or suffering from scrofula. 

Erysipelas! 

“Saltrheum, blood poisoning, dyspepsia, 
indigestion, and, in fact, almost all diseases 
frail” 

Nature is heir to 

Have been cured by Hop Bitters, proof of 
which can be found in every neighborhood in 
the known world. 

ag None genuine without a bunch of green 
Hops on the white label. Shun all the vile, 
poisonous stuff with “Hop” or “Hops in their 


HARNESS the WIND 


Twelve years making 
Wind - Mills exclusively, 
Simple, Strong, Self-Gov- 
erning. Vorks housed. 
Experienced Mechanics. 
Write, stating kind of work 
you want done, to 
B.S. WILLIAMS, 
Kalamazoo. Mich., 
or F. W. METZGER, Sole 
Agent, BELLEVILLE, Ill. 


ADAMS WIND MILLS 


For Pumping or for Power 
HAND AND POWER 
Corn Shellers, 
Horse Powers, 
Feed-Grinders and 
Corn Cultivators, | 
Iron Pumps, &c. 
Marsoilles Manufacturing Co., 
MarsEILxeEs, LaSatxe Co., Inn. 


























DRAIN YOUR FARM 
The cheapest Way to pro- 


<ar> duce good crops. 


_s- 
~_“_—_ 


Send for illus- 

trated circular to 

S. MITCHELL & SONS, 
20 S. 11th St., St. Louis, Mo, 





















The Best & Cheapest 
HILL’S 
HAIR & WHISKER 
DYE, 


Black or Brown. 





















ENTON, Proprie- 





works using them. 





Sold by all druggists 
a C.N Rr 





* ¢or,115 Fulton st.N.¥. 





“THE BEST IS CHEAPEST.” 
ENGINES, SAW-MILLS, 


Horse Pen JHRESHERS Clover Hullers 


Suited to all sections.) Write for F REE Illus. Pamphlet 
ba Prices to The Aultman & Taylor Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 
ESTABLISHED 1853. * 


wm. N. TIVY, 
Butter, Cheese, Eggs, Honey, Wool and Gen- 
eral Commission Merchant, 





t, 
| 424 NORTH SECOND STREET, ST. Louis, Mo. 


/ 


‘ 






WROUGHT IRON 
\{ PUNCHED RAIL FENCE. 


lifaYaYaYn 
UOT 
Ute 


Suitable for Private Residences, Parks, 
Court Houses, Cemeteries, or Public 
Grounds, Made either plain or orna- 
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OVER 90,000 IN USE. 


PUMP 
works easy and 
throws a constant 
stream. Has Por- 
celain lined and 


Pump 
world for deep or 
shallow wells. 

Never 


in winter. 


MAST, FOOS & CO, SPRINGFIELD, 0. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


BUCKEYE since pumes 


Ask for Catalogue, 


IRON TURBINE 
WIND 









so” 


Strong and Durable. 
‘Will not SWELL, 


Brass Cylinders. 
Is the cheapest WARP or RATTLE 
and best Force in the wind. 


in the 


THOUSANDS IN USE. 
Send for Illustrated Cir. 
cularsand Price Lists. 


eezes 





every Dairy and Creamery Man. 


For Almost Nothing. 


Seventy-Page Book,. containing a full report of the 
DISCUSSIONS AND ESSAYS, 
Read at the Meetings of the Mississippi Valley Dairy and Creamery 
Association, held at St. Louis, on January 30 and 31. 
Send Five 2-Cent Stamps, 


To the Secretary, J. W. Sheppard, 600 Olive street, St. Louis, 
Mo., and he will send you the book post-paid. 


It should be read by 








DAIRY SUPPLIES. 





ae-Parties writing to advertisers will 
Please mention that they saw theirad- 
vertisement in Colman’s Rural World. 


DAIRY SALT. 


BEST in the WORLD for DAIRY and CREAM- 
ERY purposes. Sold in bulk, barrels or sacks. 
J. F. EWING, Agt. 
Michigan Dairy Salt Co., 
105 N. Third St. SL. LOUIS, Mo. 











ALT ONONDAGA F.F. Table and Dairy Salt 
sThe Purest, Strongest, Best and Cheapt 
est Salt made. Warranted as pure as ae 4 
Triumphant everywhere. At Buffalo in 
the State test of ’67; at the New York But- 
ter and Cheese Exchange test,’75 ;at the Mil- 
waukee Grand Union Dairy Exchange Fair 
¥ 83, taking allthe leading premiums and 
sweepstakes but one, tying its rival on 
that, over four foreign competitors. Sole 
manufacturers, the American Dairy Salt Co. 
L. Add’ss J.W.BARKER, Sec’y, Syracuse, N. Y 





THER 
Batcheller Barrel Churn. 


The Cheapest and Best. 
No iron rim in top for but- 
ter or cream to adherefto. 
All sizes made oP to ey 
lons. Leverand Roller But- 
ter Worcers: also, alljsizes 
Box Churns for creameries. 
m All goods warranted as rep- 
resented. 1 Dairy Churn at 
= wholesale price where we 
have no ag’t. Send for cir- 
culars to H. F. BACHELLER 
& Son. Rock Falls, Ill. 








THE 


yFairlamb System 


» Gathering 
Cream. 


Send for Catalogue to 


Davis & Rankin, 


SUCCESSORS TO 
Davis & Fairlamb, 
DEALERS IN 


Creamery Supplies, 


24to 28 Milwaukee Av 
Chicago, tll. 














CHICAGO 
Creamer 
AND REFRIGERATOR 


Ox. 

The best Can in the 
world It has 3 
inches more cooling 
surface than any oth- 
erCan. It will raise 
more cream than any 
other Can and work 
satisfactory atfa high- 
er temperature and in 
less time than whatis 
necessary by any oth- 
er process. We will 
test with any other 
can, and if we do not 


z 









21 West a 
Street, Chicago, Ill. 





No. | Plantation Saw Mil, 


$200 


(REND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULARS, 


SMITH, MYERS & SCHNIER, 
323, 325, 327 & 329 W. Front St, 





CINCINNATI, 0. 

Mention tnis Paper. 
ENTERPRISE | etn 

Wind-Mill, qY ih My 
anssslttinetttttins | RWW 
NEw CHAMPIONS iD 
net OE ee ee . 
ENTERPRISE ZF bK EN 


FEED GRINDERS. 


Climax Corn & Cotton 
Cultivator & Planter, 


yf f ABS S$ 


OUR: SOIL PULVERIZER 


Every Machine War'nt'd, 
ENTERPRISE Co. 
Sandwich, Illinois,] 











Recommended by Farmers and Nurse 


en 
as the strongest,simplest and best Clod C rush- 
er and Soil Pulverizer invented. Light Draft 


Cannot get out of order. 
every season. Can be worked onrough ,ston 
ound without any danger of breaking. Sen 

or circulars H. P. DEUSCHER, Hamilton, OQ. 
H. REINSTEDLER, Agent, St, Louis. 








CHICAGO § 


2 TON WAGON SCALE, 
eA 


co. 


$40. 3 you. oe 
Box Ince 


bd > 

40 ib. FARMER’ 

Tino rele Dorect ve ioe t i fe. 
800 OTHER SIZES. Reduced PRICE 

BRST FORGE MADE FOR LIGHT 
40 Ib. Anviland Kit of Tools, 810, 


ers save 
Blowers, Anvils, 
AT LOWEST PRICES, WHOLESALE & RETAIL. 


FRAZER 
AXLE GREASE. 


Best in the World. Get the genuine. 
ery package has our Tr at. 
marked Frazer’s. SOLD E ER 


WHITMAN’S (MPROVED 














oo, 





NICHOLS’ CENTENNIAL WIND MILL, 


Contains all the valua- 
ble features of his old 
Nichols’ Mills, with none 
of their defects. This 
is the only balanced 
mill without a vane. It 
is the only mill balanc- 
ed on its center. It is 
the only mill built on 
correct scientific prin- 
ciples so as to govern 
perfectly. 
ALL VANES 


Are mecnanical devi- 
ces used to overcome 
the mechanical defect 
of forcing the wheel to 
run out of its natural 
position. 

= A wind wheel be- 
omes its own vane if 
no vane is used, hence 
vanes, save only to bal- 
ance the wheel, are useless for good, and are 
= useful to blow the mill down. This mill 
will stand a heavier wind, run steadier, last 
longer, and crow loude™than any other mill 
built. Our confidence in the mill warrants us 
in offering the first mill in each county where 
we have no agent, at agents’ prices, and on 
30 days’ trial. Our power mills have 25 per 
cent more power than any mill with a vane. 
We have also a superior feed mill adapted to 
wind or other power. It is cheap, durable, 
efficient. For circulars, mills an sou. 
address NICHOLS & MURPHY, Elgin, ll: 
(Successors to The Batavia Man’f’g Co., Ba- 
tavia, Ill.) 























PERPETUAL HAY AND STRAW PRESS: 


a’. xX. 
1882, and Grand Gold Medal In 1883, over Dederi: 


ers. 
Smade. Puts 10 tons in ear, 
Satis 


The onl rfect Ha: 
7 end durab 4 A bale every 3 minutes. 


Most simp. le, 
tion bales to any other Presse’ two. Bend. 
for Circulars, Also Horse-Powers, Road Graders, Cider Milla, 
Corn Sheliers, Feed Cutters, etc. Manufactured by. 
HITMAN AGRI CO.. St. Louis. Mo 


BINDER 
rw 


After a test of four years, has the un- 

qualified endorsement of machine-makers, 
and farmers throughout the grain-grow~ 
ing region. It will bind more grain te- 
the pound, with fewer breaks, than any- 
other twine made; is strong, even, free 

from bunches and knots; and by saving 

the time of the farmer, is worth double 

the price of othertwines, Ask your agent 

tor DIAMOND E. BINDER. 
TWINE,”’ and take no other, 


THE 


Indiana Cultivators, 


The best ever sold at any price, furnished 
on board cars in St. Louis, at $16.00. 
By A.J. CHITL.D 














209 Market St., St. Louis. 


It will save its cost . 


and money doing odd 3 
Vices & Other ‘atioled : 
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Mave, and a sparkling opera, Planquettes 
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June 26 1884. 





TTT a : 
St. Louis Amusements. | 


“The Princess of Trebizonde,” by the Ford 
©o mpany, is drawing big audiences at Uhrig’s 


favor, but heavy shipping steers were un- 


place the day before. A good demand was | 











































settled at the decline of 10 to 15c which took | and red June at 40@50c # \-bu box. 


CHERRIES—Consigned lots Northern Ili- 


Sales of early harvest at 25@35c; red astrakan | 
had to-day and sales were readily made at! nois quotable at $2@2 50 ¥ 6-gal case nia 


. | $6 15@6 32% for native cattle averaging 1176 to | sound. 
“Well Gwynne” is in preparation. | 1337 ths., while Texas and Indian cattle sold| WATERMELONS—Quotable at range of $20 | 
|in large numbers to local dealers and for- | @35 ¥ 100, according to size. 
o | eign slaughterers at #4 00@4 75. Values were | STRAWBERRIES—None offered; season 
> k steady at the following: over. 
“a be toc ards, EXPOTTETS........c000scecceseccee$6 50 @ 6 80 BLACKBERRIES—I n small supply. Quote 
a | Good to heavy steers.... 630 @650 | sound wild at $150@2 and cultivated at $2 50@ 
a _______—_| Light to fair steers.............-2. 5 00 @ 6 20 “8 ¥ 6-zal case. 
: a ~ atten sn 22 | Common to medium nat. steers. 5 50 @ 5 60 | WHORTLEBERRIES—Scarce - ee 
a Fair to good Colorado steers.... 540 @620 | sEBERRIES—Scarce. Worth $2 50 
lA i yest Steers... ...--se6. 2 @ 5 65 @3 6-g¢ "ase 
p Weekly Review of the Live Stock Market. | prep west steere.....--. 45 O56 | gf rn aaa 
rt The receipts and shipments for the week | per to good oor ge - se oe A! : : s | wc ¥ rey : 5 . Ss os 
“4 euding Teeeday, June 17th, were asfollows: | Fh et ee meee notocene = @ 5 25 GOOSEBERRIES—Steady at $1 75 per bu. 
Cattle. Hogs. Sheep c. 3 Milch cows with Calves..... +++. 23 00 H+ 4 aoe. Consigned lots red sold mainly at $l ¥ 
Te — Of sod ° 26 Veal Calves......cscccssees..--ce0e 6 00 @13 00 3-gal case and black at $2 per6-gal case. 
3 pees | 7728 741 248 | HOGS—The market for hogs has been an| Home-grown red at 50c and black at 40@45c | 
: Frid 393 4176 1020 at | activeand advancing one all the week. On| per gal. loose, 
betel 4 OS 3344 71 Wednesday the opening day values were 5c ELGIN, Ill., June 23.—The extreme hot { 
Mi Tuesday... ... 1565 3935 1591 74 higher on all grades. The demand was very | weather has taken the lifeout of the dairy 
ie oom 4 a am. | brisk and buyers showed no hesitation, enter- | market. Neither butter nor cheese will stand 
x aan er 13,082 36,818 6,956 8383 ing the pensearly and buying largeiy, so that shipment, andis mostly putin cold storage; 
SHIPMENTS. the supply was sold out at an early hour, | 54,700 Ibs creamery were reported sold on the 
: . Horses | notwithstanding the number on sale which | board of trade to-day at 20c and 20\¢c. Full 
fs and was large. Yorkers brought $5 15@5 30, pack- 74sec is bid for cream cheese, with little offer- | 
Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. mules. | 615 95@5 40, bulk at $5 25@5 35, some Philadel- | €4; 2,430 boxes have been sold during the 
Wednesday.... 1207 2105 927 237 | “te _* brag a he “ neni 
Thursday...... 1791 2620 — 225 | phia’s at $550, and butchers $5 35@555, while Ww ocx. ae Pe ; 
a Friday......... - 2674 4030 440 267 | pigs readily brought $460@500. Thursday | BUTT ER—Steady on choice table stock, 
a Saturday...--.. 1718 oa ns = | prices were not quite so firm, but trade was | such being in fair local demand and keeping 
+ a... 22 “933 — 48 | active and the market closed steady. York- sold up fairly: good 7@8ce—tub stock was 
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ers $5 15@5 30, packers $5 10@5 40, and butch- | 
| ers to selected $ 30@550. The market on Fri- 
day opened excited and feverish, for light 
sales being made at $ 30@5 3, later un- 


besa eg | 
21,198 | 
| 
| favorable advices weakened prices a little, 
| 
| 
| 


22,708 


Total......... 8,210 
Last week..... 9,640 





Mexico has about 20,000,000 Lead of cattle. 

The average condition of cattle and sheep 
in the West, according to the Indianapolis 
Farmer, is 9 per cent. 

The exports of canned beef in April last, 
amounted in value to $174,572, against $290,653 | was still weaker and although the demand 
in 1883, and $1,480,299 for six months, against for lights was active, sales were at lower 
$2,158,355 same time last year. | figures, the range being from $5 10 to $ 25, 

Kansas City on an average, ships twenty- | packers and all descriptions of heavies were 
five car loads of dressed beef, pr week, tO | slow and largely lower at $4 75@5 05 and $5 15 
New York, and the outlook for greatly in-|@5 40. Monday trade ;opened quiet and 
creased shipments is very promising. | steady, sales being made to butchers at)! 

Mr. Fruen, of Wyoming, who has recently 


and Yorkers could only be sold at $5 20@5 30, 





| $520@5 30, and to packers at $5@5 15, lights 
weturned from England, predicts that 50,000 | quiet at $5@5 15. Advices weakened the mar 
head of cattle from Wyoming, Colorado and | ket and values broke down, and late sales 
the Northwest, wil!, this year, take the north- were made at $475@5 10for packers, @505 


ern route through Canada, down the St. Law- | for Yorkers, and $5 10@5 25 for best heavies. | & 
ducks $2 to $250; turkeys $6 to $9. 


Market Tue: day active at aslight advance, 
supply small, and all sold early at $5 10@5 20 
for Yorkers, and $4 90@5 20 for packing, while 
at $5 20@525, and pigs 


wence, and finally land as “ feeders,” upon 
the coast of England, Scotland and Ireland. 
The Canadian Minister of Customs has 
agreed to the relaxation of customs and reg- | butchers were slow 
alations, allowing the cattle of Western | $450@4 75. 
States to be carried through Canadian terri- | SHEEP—Throughout the greater part of the 
tory in bondfor export. The Montanaranch- | week the market has been fairly active, pri- 
ers propose entering the stock at Fort Walsh, | ces well sustained, but the market devoid of 





and shipping them via the Canadian Pacific | interesting features. Fair to good sheep sold + ap la quote: 
v0e TO ouc, 


railway. The effect will be to make Montreal | readily at $3 25@3 75, brought #$ 25, good | 
the cattle market of Montana and other | feeding wethers were also firm but thin 
Western States. |ewes and common thin stockof all kinds | 


The Colorado Live Stock Record says: A | Was almost unsalable at § 
hundred thousand fat steers 4 years old and | ing $1@1 25 per head. Towards the close a | 
upwards will be the beef crop of Colorado the shade stronger feeling was Gevetoped and 
coming fall. Five thousand cars will be re- | Prime wethers were quoted at He. 
quired to carry them to market. If the rail- | the transfers was 505 head of Texan sheep of 
roads will but give the flock owners double | Prime quality which brought #4 25. A good 
deck cars and a liberal rate, a thousand cars rr - had for ~% new ne nt apes 7 
of fat muttons will also go forward. (oon) oe ee eee eee 

The Chicago Live Stock Exchange have un- | $5 12h. | 
animously voted that on and after July Ist, | Horses and Mules. 
all hogs shipped to that market shall be sold | 
ontheir merits. In less than two weeks this | past week, as aresult but little business was 
rule will gointo effect. Its enforcement it is | transacted. The demand was light and was 
claimed by the Chicago papers will be fierce- confined chiefly to good streeters and work- 
ly resisted by the local packers, some of| ers. Plugs dull. Texas horses were in liberal | 
whom going so far as to deglarethey will | supply and slow at range of $30@60 4 head. | 
elose their houses rather than relinquish the | There is no change to note in the mule mar- | 
privilege of docking sows and stags. ket. Offerings small and the demand fair for | 


The best informed men say that the net | good animals. Common and thin mules dull, | 
HORSES. 


‘ncrease of cattle this year in Montana will } 


The supply of horses was very small the 
























‘ 25 sading | Heavy draught, extra........... oveeeee$l7TD@225 | 
met be far aren pret =e “ ony leading | Heavy draught, good......+....06- sees 140@175 | 
cattle men estimates that 75,000 will arrive by | Drivers, extra..... .....-+2e0+  175@235 | 
vail from the East, 100,000 driven from Texas, oe MOOG o606scrcccsccassescsococe ° owe 

? 1 200.0 reeters ° - 1IB@ | 

evada, Idaho and C olorado, and 200,000 Saddle horses, extra... 1550235 | 

Smmes branded. . This would bring the total | Saddle horses, good........++++- «+ 135@160 | 

increase up to-375,000. From these are de- | CAVALTY.. 00.00 reee ees eeeeees oeees rag 
Md ow / 

ducted the estimated natural loss the past | PIUGS.-+++eeee0ee gicatece apy i ded 2m = 3 | 

winter and spring at 48,000, 60,000 shipped out | 4 een fs "a emneen | 

ron -ille m § hands, 4 to 8 years old........ eccccce a 
for beef besides 15,000 killed at home and idle banda, 4 008 years old........... 115@ 195 
shipped east dressed would give a total of | 15 hands, 4 to Syears old.......... DS 
123,000, and this deducted from the original | 15% hands, 4 to 8 years oid, extra 8 


increase of 375,000 leaves 252,000 head. The 16 to 1644 hands, 4 to 8 years old, extra 190@220 


estimated number of cattle in the territory at | 
the beginning of last winter was about 800,000 


head GENERAL MARKET. | 
t : Asy n | 
Messrs, Price and Adams of Fort McKennet,| FLOUR—Fancy and extra fancy grades | 
e as; @Paded sixteen cars of ‘sheep, last | were held firmly during the week. 
Week, eleven of which being consigned to| descriptions ruling slow and unsettled | 
Chicago, and five to St. Louis, to test the| bearish tendency, but not quotably lower. | 
merits of the two markets. The Chicago | Trading slow all ulong the line. We quote: } 
consignment sold Friday morning at $4 12% | Extra fancy $5 30@5 50; fancy $5@5 15; choice | 
and those-at St. Louis brought $425 the same | $4 35@4 50; family $3 60@3 75 ; xxx $320@3 35; xx | 
day and about the same hour, | $2 90@3 ; x $2 60@2 70; superfine $2 40@2 50; fine | 
Campbell, Lancaster & Co., in their weekly $2 15@2 25; patent $5 70@6 25. 
| 











| 
letter say, ‘We think that good, fat Indian WHEAT--Received into elevators during | 
and Texas cattle will sell well in the next! week 74,356 bushels. Withdrawn 26,971 bushel. | 
sixty days, as they willlargely take the place | The favorable weather the past week devel 
of light native cattle. We still advise our | oped a bearish fe ling, 
Texas and Indian customers to hold back | trading light. 
their light young cattle and not force them 
on the market.” 


and uninteresting manner, and at declines 


according to the Chicago Tribune—were | Sept. 915@913¢, Oct. 923,@92%, 


Cash at the close was firm for No.2 mixed, 
and in demand. No. 2 white do. was also 
steady, but low grades declined. A lot of 50,- 
000 bu No.2 mixed, sold for export. Values 
closed at 52@534 for No.2 mixed, 60@61 for 


SATTLE—The cattle market the past week 
“was generally weak. Trade was slower, with | 
dJittle news to influence business either way, 
and there was not that buoyancy displayed 
which has characterized the market during | No.2 white do. Rejected do. 58'4@594%. Re- 
the preceding two or three weeks. As a re- | jected 46@47. No grade 39 to 41 bid. 
sult, the general situation was more or less in OATS—Received into elevators during week 

buyers favor. The light receipts of good na- 122,512 bus. Withdrawn 94,376 bu. Thespecu 
“ive cattle, and the steady position of most| lative market closed very dull and lower. 
“astern markets, had a strengthening influ- | July selling at 394% and Year 2544. June had 
ence for this description, and salesmen who | 32 bid, and August 251; bid. Cash No.2 was 
were fortunate enough to have desirable lots, | lower and dull besides, the only sale being at 
found quick sales at satisfactory rates. There | 33. Rejected was salable at 32. 
was some decline in values for these, but the! OaqTs—Grades: Sharply lower, with a tame 
ehange was not very pronounced at any time, | inquiry. Sales: No2—2 cars in St. L. at 338¢, 
the actual decline amounting to not more! with pidsof 33%¢ inC. or D., and33c inE 
than 10 to 15e. Sales of 1360 to 1470 Ibs. steers | Rejected very scarce; none offered; bid 32¢ 
being made early at $6 60 and $6 75, and later | jn st. L. Sample—Scarce, firm and in good 
8 45@6 60, while 1.150 to 1,250 lbs., brought) gemand from loca' buyers. Sales: in bulk 2 
readily from $6 20@6 50, according to condi- | cays prime E. trk at 33%c,2 mixed this side 
tionsand those below these weights all the | a¢ 34¢,3 prime do at 34c, 1 at 34%c,5 North- 
way from $ 50@6 25. A large proportion of | ern mixed and 1 white at 35c.1 white at 36c. 
the daily runs this week, was composed of | 19 fancy do to arriveon p. t.; in new sks. 60 sks 
range cattle. All of this description moved | yyjme mixed at 37%4¢, 98 choice Northern do 
mleng slowly, and prices for such were weak | at38¢; on orders, delivered, 300 sks in lots at 
smd irregular. Values being established by | 4o@49¢. 

uyers, and of course in their favor. The| Ryp--Lower and dull. Sale, 1 car No2 in Ad 

‘best figure obtained was $85 for 217 head, av-| at 5sc. with that asked and no bidin C.: re- 

moraging 900 Ibs. There was very few of this | jected bid 53c—offered at 56c. Small sample 
‘kind offered however, the arrivals embracing | lot (16 sks) poor quality sold at 50c. 

‘so many that are only half fatted and have PEACHES—Receipts light, and choice large 
no fixed market value, selling all the way | ¢ruit wanted at higher prices. Most of yester- 
from $2 50@3 75, while fair to good, of what- | qay’s offerings was of stock received Sunday 
“ever weight, commanded $4@4 60. All de-| and held over—partially specked or decayed 
scriptions of good butchers cattle were! and qull at lower rates. Sales of Arkansas 
steady, and steers of 900 to 1,000 Ibs., were ranged at 25c to 50¢ ¥ %-bu box for fair to 
wery scarce at $5 65@5 75. Common cows dull | g90q merchantable stock—speckedor decayed 
‘mt $2 121¢@3 65, butchers preferring tair Tex- | jess; afew boxes choice large from Texas, in 
* ans» nd Indians at higher prices, and when good order, brought $1. 

not obtainable, taking common and mixed PLUMS—Slow: overripe or damaged stock 
lots at $3 60@4 50, Milch cows with calves. | gead dull. Sales of sound wild-goose at 65@30c 
“wuied slow «nd casier, and chickasaw at 25¢ to 50c ¥ % bu box. 

Trade on .he closing day was active at PEARS—Scarce. Some small sold at 50c ¥ 

@iteady prices, Texas, Indian cattle and light %-bu box; good to choice quotable at $1 to 
woetive butchers developed increased strength | $1 50. 

awe the rates.current were more in sellers’ 











NEW APPLES—Quiet. Supply moderate, 





quiet and prices uncharged. 
chickens—cocks $225, mixed 
$2@3 25: spring—small at $1@1 50, medium to 


Ducks- mallard 
shipe $1, plover at 50c to $1, 


$2@2 75, bucks bring- | M 75@5 25; redtop 30c 


All other | , 


prices unsettled and} White 
The week winding up In a dull | Alsike 
| Timothy ......++-- 

of 4@%, Jure selling at $104,and offered la- | Orchard Grass.... .... 
Me total exports of cattle for May last, ter at $103%, July 92%c@92%, Aug. 901,@90. | Blue Grass, Extra Clean .....14 * 
and year 90% | I 


readily salable also; but medium dairy, off 
creamery, and inferior near-by make were 
plentiful, dull and unchanged. We quote: 
Creamery—Choice at 20@2Ic; selections of 
fancy 22c ; dairy—choice 16@17c—selections 18c 
prime H4@l15c, fair l0@12¥c, common 7@8c; 


closing at $5 15@5 35, and packers were barely near-by make and lots in pails—choice 8@1l0c 7 
steady at $5 10@5 35, and butchers, including | f#ir 6@7c, low and grease41@5c. | Sales: 20 tubs 
best heavies $535@5 50. Saturday’s market | dairy at 17c, 25 creamery at 21c. 


CHEESE-—-Very few selling; easy market; 
choice full cream at 7c to9¥c, prime part skim | 
at 5c, lower grades nominal. 

EGGS—Receipts (48 hours) 762 pkgs. Quiet 
and easy, at 10@104¢cts. c. for fresh; doubtful | 
(and arrivals are steadily running poorer) 
10minai at lower figures, 

LIVE POULTRY--Offerings light; market | 
We quote: Old 
$2 50@2 75, hens 


zo0d $1 75@2 25, choice to fancy $250 to $3; 


GAME—Dull and nominal. 


at $3, teal $1 


We quote: | 
50, mixed $1; | 


VEALS--We quote choice live at 7c ¥ th, 


fair to good do 64 @7e, heretics 4@5c. 


LAMBS—Dull at range of $1 to $250 ¥ head. 
GRASS SEEDS--No fresh offering. Market 
Prime German millet at 
low to fairdo at from 25c to 40c; 
Hungarian at 40¢c to 50c; common millet at 
a9c to 45c; timothy at $1 15 to $130: Clover 
to 40¢e, 

DRIED FRU.T--Easier and tending down 
but moving more freely. We quote apples-: 


Among | fair at 5@5sc, prime at 6c, evaporated at 64%@ 


9c. Peaches--mixed and small halves at 54@ 
5%c, prime halves at6@6%c; wormy and in- | 
ferior fruit less. Sales: Apples--9,000 Ibs and 
9 sacks at 6c, 10 boxes common Tenn. evapor- 
ated at 64sc. Peaches -2,000 Ibs old at 1c, 5,000 
lbs halves at 6c, 5,000 lbs prime do at 6c. | 
WOOL—No change tothe market, although 
the feeling was less depressed—dealers show- 
ing more disposition to buy, and offerings 
comparatively lighter. What little life or 
strength did prevail was confined to clear 
bright lots. Quote: Tub-washed (dull)— 
Choice 30c, fair 28c, low 25c. Unwashed—Me. | 
d'um 203; @2lc¢, fair do at 19@20¢, clear comb- 
ing 2Ic, fair do 19@20¢, low and coarse me- | 


dium or combing H@lie, light bright fine 17@ | 


19¢c, dark and heavy do 14@1l6c, Kansas—clear 
medium at 15@léc, light fine M4@l4Xec, heavy 
do 12@13c, low and coarse 8@l0c; Texas at 
from 13@19¢. Burry, black and cotted 3@lic } 
¥ tb less. Tare on sacks 3% ths; dealers allow 
25c for new sacks, and 15¢ foroldsacks. Sales: | 
Kansas—about 70 sks in lots at quotations, 36 
and35 low at131-2c, 16 slight burry and 12 
mixed at lic, 8 and 3 fair at l6c, 12 at 16 1-2e, 14 
and 2 medium at l7c; other states’ growth-- 
small‘lots low and burry at llc to 16@16 1-2¢, 4 
sks dead at 12c,3 slight burry at 18c,8 small 
sks burry and cotted at lic, 6 mixed at l6c,6 
coarse combing at lic,5 medium and comb- | 
ing mixed at 18 1-2 ¢,2 coarse at 19c, 6 medi- | 
um at 191-2c,4 bright do at2le. Tub—Small 
lots at 28¢c, 7 sks at 231-2c,5 and 14 at 30c; also 


62 sks Kansas medium and fine at l4c,6 sks 
burry at 15 1-2c. 


SEEDS. 
Prices of Prepared Seeds supplied by Chas. 
E. Prunty, 7 South Main Street. 
St. Louis, June 24, 1884, 
Net cash retail prices. Cash with order. 


Red Clover...+++.++++.-60 IDs...... $5 50 
_| Sapling ft seeeeereeee AD 6 25 
| Alfalfa 6 eecccecccces OO * 6 75 
Dutch “ soccees -69 * 13 00 

SC sess eves 60 * 13 00 





| Red Top .. Ay 


eveccee.-.- old 


+l 
coccceld * 












nono 


| English Lawn Grass.... 











We have just seen the new _ descriptive cir- 
cular of the Porter Iron Roofing Co., of Cin 
cinnati, Ohio. Itis very handsome and con- 
tains the best of testimonials from every 
State and Territory. This company is the 
largest manufacturers of Iron Roofing and 
Corrugated Iron in the United States, Send 


or circular, tf 
= ses 
a Cs 
Keen Kane Kutter. 
















Made especially for 
cutting sugar and sorgo 
cane. 

\ Is used on the planta- 
| tions of Louisiana and 
—\ Cuba. 

Ithas a crook on the 
| back of the knife for 
; tripping the cane before 
jit is cut. 
| Every sorgo grower 
who bas seen the knife 
says it is just what is 
wanted. 

j Those who cut the cane 

with these knives can 
save time, do the job bet- 
ter, and with less exer- 
tion than by using any 
other knife. 

It is made of solid cast 
steel and is full polished, 
is light and strong, and 
measures twenty inches 
from end of blade to end 






of handle. 

Is offered as a premium only on the 
RURAL WORLD. 

And will be sent free (exclusive of ex- 
press charges) to all who will send us 
two yearly subscribers to the RuRAL 
WORLD. 

Remember, the price for the RuRAL 

ORLD is one dollar and fifty cents per 
y¢ar each subscription. 





The Ross 


A Safeguard. 


The fatal rapidity with which slight 
Colds and Coughs frequently develop 
into the gravest maladies of the throat 
and lungs, is a consideration which should 
impel every prudent person to er 4 at 
hand, as a household remedy, a bottle of 
AYER’S CHERRY PECTORAL. 

Nothing else gives such immediate relief 
and works so sure a cure in all affections 
ef this class. That eminent physician, | 
Prof. F. Sweetzer, of the Maine Medical | 
School, Brunswick, Me., says :— | 

“Medical science has produced no other ano- | 
dyne expectorant so good as AYER’8 CHERRY | 
PECTORAL. Itis invaluable for diseases of the | 
throat and lungs.” 


The same opinion is expressed by the 
well-Lnown Dr. L. J. Addison, of Chicago, 
lll., who says :— 

“I have never found, in het pense | years of 
continuous study and practice of medicine, any 

reparation of so great valueas AYER’s CHERRY 
PECTORAL, for treatment of diseases of the 
throat and lungs. It not only breaks up colds 
and cures severe coughs, but is more effective 
than anything else in relieving even the most 
serious bronchial and pulmonary affections.” 


AYER’S 


Cherry Pectoral 


Is not a new claimant for popular confi- | 
dence, but a medicine which is to-day 
saving the lives of the third generation | 
who have come into being since it was | 
first offered to the public. } 

There is not a household in which this 
invaluable remedy has once been in- 
troduced where its use has ever been | 
abandoned, and there is not a person | 
who has ever given it a proper trial 
for any throat or lung disease suscep- 
tible of cure, who has not been made 
well by it. 

AYER’S CHERRY PECTORAL has, 
in numberless instances, cured obstinate 
cases of chronic Bronchitis, Larnygitis, 
and even acute Pneumonia, and has 
saved many patients in the earlier stages 
of Pulmonary Consumption. Ii is a 
medicine that only requires to be taken in 
small doses, is pleasant to the taste, aud is 
needed in every house where there are 
children, as there is nothing so good as 
AYER’S CHERRY PECTORAL for treat- 
ment of Croup and Whooping Cough. 

These are all plain facts, which can be | 
verified by anybody, and should be re- | 
membered by everybody. 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral 
PREPARED BY 
Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass, 
Sold by all druggists. 


D. E McSHERRY & CO., } 
DAYTON,— Manufacturer of —OHIO. 
MeSherry Force Feed Grain Drills. 
MeSherry Break Pin or Spring Hoe | 
MeSherry Fertilizer Drills, | Drills. 
MeSherry Drag or Shoe Pressure Dr'ls. | 
All the above Drills can be furnished 8, 9, or 10 hoe 
with or without seat attachment as desired. 
MeSherry 5 Hoe Corn Row Drills. } 
MeSherry 3 Hoe Corn Row Drills. | 
The McSherry has a reputation far in advance of 
all competitors. Is very easily regulated and man- | 
ager Never chokes or clogs. Its regulation of | 
quantity is simple, sure, and the most correct of | 
any drill made. It is warranted to work well in all | 
kinds of grain and grass seed. It is the drill upon | 
| 
| 
| 
| 





which the farmer can always depend. It has a rear | 
hoe shifter Nnsurpassed by any. ITs UNRIVALED | 
FEED ARRANGEMENT has never been changed, as 
has been done mere orless frequently with almost | 
every other known drill. Itis popular and stand- | 
ard because always reliable. It has al ys given | 
entire satisfactior and years of successful use 
prove the McSherry to be the simples strongest, 
surest and best Grain Drill in the market. | 

WM. SCHOENHARD, Gen’l Agt, St. Louis. | 

801 & 803 Popular St, near Union Depot. 











THE ACME MOWERS, 


—-AIND- | 


Combined Mowers & Droppers 


Are Guaranteed the Best Goods in the Mar- 
ket. Willdo 


PERFECT WORK ON ANY GROUND WHERE 
A TEAM CAN TRAVEL. | 


Are sent to any part of the country at Bot- | 
tom Prices. Send for circulars and prices. 


A. J. CHILD, 209 Market St., St. Louis. | 


Bnslage and Fodder Cutter, 








These Cutters are GUARANTEED to be the 





m Hungarian = “ 60 | 
17,108 against 15,475 for same month last year.| down to 89%. Cash was weak and lower, | Millet. seeee 50 * 60 | Best inthe World. Any one wishing to buy 
en EET tees cosas wae Nay 0 Shove | snsaple ite setting $0 off, and quate We. $ snd | SERIES Teens m4 $5 | competition with amy other make inthe weeld 
ot oe ate é ste ee a «pis mages Meadow Fescue . 2 3 60 | ¢ 3 ; 
~- were 63,350 against 47,599, for the correspond- | 1'4@2c lower, at $1 0444@1 05%, No. 3 do 93, No. Sugar Gansaect.. “ : = |  ofore buying, and if it does not prove to be 
ing period last year. There was alsoa satis- | 4, 80%, and rejected 63 bid. Broom Corn “ .. o 2 00 | superior in vnped Bren ff | om A be ———. 
\f: y ine: i > expor sh | . . a a Osage Oranye.... ss 4 | We guarantee perfect satisfaction or no sale, 
ae age eaaaeeata ~ be byte a rol CORN—Received into elevators during Castor Beans.... “ 2 = Send for our Illustrated Circular before you 
j beet olre figures for the five months of this| week, 270,475 bus. Withdrawn 352,275 bu. A| Cow Peas..... sesavanese 60 2 25 | buy a Cutter. E. W. ROSS & CO., Fulton, N.Y. 
year being 5,107,489 pounds, against 4,825,234 | dull and slow market was had for futures Hemp Seed, Prepared. 44° 2 25 | , N. a new and bor gre ‘ie i — 
3 . ~ | Bueckwhe he“ 95 | leg Silos is now ready, anc ye Ser 
\pounds for 1883. ; . | throughout the most of the week, but the | Barley ete Lag ay se . 4 FREE on application. ~~ ™ — 
The beef slaughtering businessin the South-| ~hanges in values were slight, up to the | St. Charles Wi : “ 100| Mention the Rural World. 
west appears to have been a failure. The| ejgse, when prices, in sympathy with wheat | Galena Yellow . = 1 00 
= neue ae . is . | oe ’ ~~ ,  *. “ 2 50 | 
Victoria and Fort Worth establishments, | qeclined with more sellersthan buyers. June! Red Rust-proof Oats....... “ 5 H Caution to Farmers & Dealers. 
both owned by the Texas Continental Meat) .4)q from 5214@52%. July 52 down to 51%. | Black scale suctee 45 | Hot eatery in procuring your 
Company, have closed down and will be sold} cayte + BS 56 - 2 bar | MAO bscecrvesescee ecscssseéves OO 70 | ARPOON HORSE HAY FORKS 
ae pan July Ist September 52s up to 52%, and Year 43% @43 4. 1 ee Sates aia selec date 56 « 1 “0 select only those having thereon 


| an imprint of our Trade Mark, 
P and thereby save infringement 
fees. Catalogues giving reliable 

information furnished free byM’fgs and Props. 
| A. J. NELLIS COMPANY, Pittsburg, Pa. Also 
M’fgs Nellis’ Mounted and Floating Harrows, 

| Agt’s Steels O’m’t’l Fencing,Road Graders,&c, 


| 





"966th EDITION, PRICE ONLY SI 


BY MAIL POST-PAID. 









| yor] 
| KNOW THYSELF, 
A Greal Medical Work on Manhood, 


Exhausted Vitality, Nervousness and Phys- 
| ical Debility, Premature Decline in man, Er- 
| rors of Youth, and the untold miseries result- 
| ing from indiscretions or excesses. k 
| for every man, young, middle-aged and old. 
It contains 125 prescriptions for all acute and 
chronic diseases, each one of which is invalu- 
| able. So found by the author, whose experi- 
| ence for 23 years issuch as probably never 
| before fell to the lot of any physician. 300 
ages, bound in beautiful French muslin,em 
| bossed covers, full gilt, guaranteed tobe a 
| finer work in every sense—mechanical, liter- 
| ary and professional—than any other work 
sold in this country for #2.50,or the money 
will be refunded in every instance. Price on- 
ly $1.00 by mail, stpaid. Illustrative sam- 
le 6 cents. Send now. Gold medal awarded 
he author by the National Medical Associa- 
tion, to the officers of which he refers. 

The science of life should be read by the 
young for instruction, and by the affilcted for 
relief — London Lancet. 

There is no member of society to whom 
The Science of Life will not be useful, whether 
youth, parent, guardian, instructor or clergy- 
man.— Argonaut. 

Address the Peabody Medical Institute, or 
Dr. W. H. Parker, No. 4, Bulfinch 8t., Boston, 
Mass., who may be consulted on all diseases 
requiring skill and experience. Chronic and 
obstinate diseases that have baffled the skili 
of other physjciansa specie: HEAL 
Such treate’ guccessfully with- | THYSELF 
aK = instance of failure. Mention this 
paper. 



















ONLY $75.00 
FOR THIS SPLENDID SWEET-TONED 
PARLOR ORCAN, 
Boxed and Delivered 
<i Brelght and cart: 
trom the date of this 
Newspaper. 


MM gy 
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iddress or call upon 
the Manufacturer, 
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MAGNIFICENT PARLOR ( —2"7—) FOR Mj 
ORGANS ) Wisrasu 


LENS ( stops. ONLY $75.00 


ordes is given and remittance made within T 
date 9° this Newspaper, “nd to those who will order BI or rah imneediata a 
and not later than Nine ays, 1 further agree to include a very Tandeome Organ 
Bench, (or Stool), Book and Sheet Music, box and deliver this Organ at your very 
door, all Freight and Cartage Charges prepaid. This is a rare opportunity to 
sec the sweetest.toned Parlor Orgsn in the world at a Gi. EAT BARGAIN: 
I make this special offer so as to induce you to order now, thus introducing this 
Magnificent Parlor Organ in your vicinity at once. Order quickly. If not, why? 


READ THE DESCRIPTION OF THIS MATCHLESS ORGAN, 


Five Full Gctaves, Manual or Keyboard, M ificent High Polish Walnut Case, 
Receptacle for Book and Sheet Music, Lamp Stands, Handles, Rollers, triple w right 
Bellows of immense power, Steel Springs, &c. ght Knee Swell, also ft Grand 
Organ Knee Swell, by which the full power of this Organ peng Se obtained at pleasure, 
hy use of the knee, witheut removing the hands from the keyboard. 

TEN SETS OF GOLDEN TONGUE REEDS. 
Ist, Set Charming Saxaphone Reeds. 6th. Set Sweet Voix Celeste Reeds, 
2a t Famous Frene orn Keds. 7th. Set of Soft Celle Reeds. 

3d t Beautifu! Picevlo Reeds. 8th. Set of Dulciana Reeds. 


4th. Set Jubilante Violina Reeds. 9th, Set of Diapason Reeds. 
6th. Set Powerful Sub-Base Reeds 10th. Set of Clarionet Reeds. 


27 INDISPENSABLE SToOorTrs. 
1—Voix Celeste.—The sweet, pure, ex- | this Stop is “ Beatty‘s favorite.” 
alted tones produced from this stop are 6—French Horn.—Imitates a full OR- 
beyond description. CHESTRA and BRASS BAND 
—Powerful Box Sub-Rasa,—Newand, 7% 
Its THUNDERING 


i 
In, 
Ih 





Ud Ade 


Diapason,—Draws a full set of Gold- 


original. TONES are | en Tongue 
vithouta parallel in Organ Building. _ §—Dalciana.—A full set of Paris Reeds 
8—Double Octave Coupler.—Doubles | isdrawn by this Stop. 


e wer of the Organ, Couples octaves | 


— and left. 
—Piecolo.—Variety of music which 
makes the Piccolo the most difficult and 10 x Jubllante.—When 
apne Stop to build in this Organ. | conjunction with Stops Nos. 3, 4, 5 and 6, 
—"axaphene.—The beautiful effect of | peals forth most delightful music. 
li- Zolian. 12—Clarionet. 13—Cello. 14—Violina, 15—Clarabella. 16—Grande Forte, 
17—Melodia, 18-Bourdon. 19—Viol di Gamba. 20—Viola Dolce. 21—Grand Expres- 
sione. 22—Harp Aolian. 2—Echo. %—Aerostatic Expression Indicator. 2—G@rand 
Ore: 26—Night Horn. Mezzo Knee Stop. The last seventeen (17) Stops are 
operated in direct conjunction with the above ten (10),bringing forth, at command of the 
performer, most charting manalo, with beautiful orchestral effect, from a mere whis- 
as it were, 44 pene wy + of naeesony. i — a TC “4 ry using the 
ll Organ, must be heard to be appreciated. Height, 70 in.; Len, , 46 in.; Depth, 24 in. 
CATALOGUE, PRICE, $125.00. : - ste 
Clip this C upon and Mail with Order. This Organ absolutely contains as 


GOOD FOR $50.00, }much music as an organ thatis sold 

i 2,478 This Coupon will be§>y agents all the way from $125.00 to 
any reader of _the .00. The famous Voix Celeste, 
Rural World 


9—Vox Humana.—Tremolant, which, 
by the aid of a FAN WHEEL, imitates 

the HUMAN VOICE. 
used in 








nye fazaphene. Pugooks, 
0.00, as part ment for one of myg/ et and Octave Coupler Stope, 
2e-00 Pa lor Organs, providing, however, epee — MA TCHILUSS JORGAN, 
hat $75.00 in cash accompanies it, and that lorths nee = eg ye ze alone 
the order is given within 13 days from date offen ving a! Pte th Ask, $¢ a4 * 
said paper, If ordered within nine days it is saying nothings ras he many o er 
distinctly understood that the Organ will bed) oc utiral selected bisck W Ra. 3 
delivered to your residence, all freight andg,, hich is built 80 ver ain “i 4 
cartage charges prepaid. It is to be fully war- handsomely polished, 4 wand od 
Panted for six years,and if not entirely as re-Be i) hy bean drasanaal $0 the Goodale 
presented after one year’s use, [ am to take said . ‘a F the home of the mil- 
leotram, nt back and refund the money, with 4 


of a prince 3S 
pater est from date of said remittance, is @ Positive fact. 
Signe, DANIE 


lionaire, 






7 . é see for your- 
IEL ¥. BEATTY. one year’s use von are 
not entirely satisfied retu:n the Organ at my expense anc will promptly 
— refund von your money with interest from date of your remittance. Nothing 
can be fairer, §¢@” Remember that this splendid Organ is fully warranted for 
six years, and is absolutely the sweetest-toned Parlor Urgan ever made. Remittance 
t +200 IN CASH) sh: uid be made without delay by Pos Office Mon: y Order, Bank 
raft or Check, Registered Letter, or by Express prepaid. Upon receipt the Organ will 
ositively be immediately boxed and shipped th: same day order Is received. tr If 
For some particular reason you are unable to take advantage | f this Special Offer now, 
pleas be so kind as to wee Pod briefly, at once, a A Sy or oy stating your reasons 
why, as I would like to hear from you anyway, whether you buy or not, 
J ORDER WITHIN NINE BAYS IF POs IBLF. 
(27 You shor ld, if possible, order within Nine Days, thus securing the Bench (or 
* §tool), Book, ‘usic and Instrument, delivered at your very door, all freight and cartage 
charges prepoid. Remember, positively no orders for this Magnificent Parlor Organ 
will be executed for less than the regular Fy ic. 8125.00, after the limited time, as 
© specified above. hasexpired. ORDER IMMEDIATELY. 


ATTY, Washington, New Jersey. 















(The largest ex- 
clusively Retail Store 
in Americ:) offer tog 


send Dry Goods, etc., DY Seeman 


Mail or Express to any oe) 
part of the United EL 
States, at St. Louis 
prices. Ifyou want 


Goods or Samples, 








Best 1x tHe Wort. 
Mailed free. Address, 
LYON & HEALY, 
162 Stars Srauet 





CHATTANOOGAwhrceronCANE MILLS, 
For Animal or Steam Power. 
Steel Shafts and Brass Boxes. 





EVAPORATORS and CHILLED PLOWS. 


Chat tanooga Plow Co., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Moline Plow, Co., St. Louis. 
Mention this paper. 


STAR CANEI MILL. 


The only Double Milll 
made in the West. Twen ty 
different styies aud siz es 
suited to every capaci ty 
from one-third of an ac re 
to thirty-five acres per 
day prices ranging fro m 


$35 to $6,000. 
Evaporator, 





Stubbs’ 


I. A. Hedges, after testing 
it with others,says itis the 
best Evaporater made. It took the only pre- 
mium awarded for work done at the St. Louis 
Fair in 1882. 

a@FullS stock of SUGAR-MAKERS’ SUP- 
PLIES. Send for Circulars to 
7 A, ELD &CO, 
Eighth & Howard Sts., St. Louis, Mo. 


7D SUGAR MILLS 














Eighty Sizes, for Hand, ~ 
and Water Power. 


= bg The Best. The Cheapest 





ds in use 
the Tropical World and by all 
the leading Sorghum growers 
talogues and 





Patent Adjustable 


SUGAR CANE MILLS 


Evaporators, £0. 
ets Circulars ané 
List, address 
MADISON 
MANF’G &O. 
Mapuon, Wis, 
i Paeeseven a <> le . 


Steam Evaporators 


EA TS THEM ALL. AUTOMATIO. ‘FIN- 
ISHES, SKIMS AND ALL. 

Send for circular,to WM. A. HERRING, 

South Alien, Hillsdale Co,, Mich. 


_) 





ECOND-HAND CANE MILLS.—Steam and 
Horse Power,—and Evaporators, Steam 
andFire, for sale very cheap. 
Correspondence solicited. 
F. M. STEVES, 








The Best $1. Dictionary In The World! 


National Standard Dictionary and pe 

Useful Knowledge is a universal Hand Rook | Bucrelepoata, of , 

handsomely illustrated, neatly printed from new plates, with plain type, —- IES s 
A : A 2 


on good paper, beautifully boundin English cloth 
and ornamented with gold and black designs. . P rice, $ i s 
8, and is a pro- 


608 Pages.™* book contains 608 pa 
nouncing lexicon of the English language 
to which is added in appendix of useful and valuable information, oon 
pag ee hy Bite for go = Vek gg Ye ee bein 
0 i istorical, Statistica iogra 
Political, Geographical, and of general interest. vette 


40,000 Words.™* Dictionary contains about 40,000 


ERLY PRONOUNCED, and Exact. Werrun thie mex ber being’ all the 
E NOU? A Y¥ DEFINED 8 number being all t 
needed words found in the English language ‘ . ” 
8 This valuable reference book 
700 t | | ust ration Ss. contains 70) pictorial illustra- 
tions, representing Brrps, ANIMALS, FisHEs, INSECTS, PLANTS, FLOW- 
Baa, EEDS, IMPLEMENTS, perfectly showing hundreds of objects found 
in MECHANICS, MATHEMATICS, GEOMETRY, ARCHITECTURE, MILITARY, 
Naval, BoTany, and the ANIMAL, VEGETABLE and MINERAL king: 
doms, interspersed through 576 es, in connection with the word and 
definition, showing at a glance what a thing is and means far better than 


the best word definition. 

| This book is a READY REFERENCE LIBRARY 
Mark Th is ! ! for READERS, WORKERS, THINKERS and 
Writers, and of incalculable worth to every class. Besides being a 
complete Dictionary with 700 illustrations, it Contains ConcrsE, ImPor- 
TANT and CORRECT ARTICLES on the following subjects, viz.:—ABBRE- 
VIATIONS incommon use. A full table of SyNonyMs. This table is of 








thegreatest value to those who would write and speak USINESS MEN; S1zEs : 
smoothly and correct 'y. A Blo@RAPHICAL REGISTER, GRAPHICAL Srhseamtes cote: 
containing dete of birth and death of the Famous | Crrres. &.; DIstaNCE TABLES: COINAGE TABLES; 
Sanson sSne OF Hrerory, ART, Goresos, yi and various other information. ’ 

» RE ON an ‘oLITIOs, from the earliest 
known times to the present. This information alone You Need it ! ~~ toe yg 


is worth the price of the book OREIGN 
Worps and PurasEs; AMERICAN GEOGRAPHICAL 
Names; Sopriguets given to AMERICAN STATES. 
&c.; TaABLEs of WEIGHTSand MEASURES ; TARLES of 
Merric System; MarKs and RuLEs for Punorva- 
TION ; Divistons of TIME; SIMPLE RULEs for SPELL- 
ING; Usz of CaprraL LETTERS; PARLIAMENTARY | 
RvuLes and UsaGes; VALUABLE INFORMATION for | 


one who 
Also, F would UNDERSTAND what he is daily called upon to 
READ, SPEAK and Write. It is a Boox to be Con- 
SULTED Every Day, very USEFUL and NECESSARY, 
You cannot afford to be without it. It is superior to 
all other low-priced Dictionaries. We guarantee it 
will please you. If you cannot afford to pay twelve 
dollare for a Webster, yeu certainly can afford on} 
dollar for a book to take the place of it « 
—_— 


Mailed free to anyone who will get up a club of two yearly subscribers to the 
RURAL WORLD ($1 50 per vear each) or upon receipt of one dollar in cash. 
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716—718 N. FIFTH STREET, 
ST. LOUIS. 
Opposite Union Market. 
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STYLE No. 5. PRICE 855.00. 

A Regular Side-bar Buggy on 2 wheels, made with or without Top. This cartis 
Poe to ride as easy as any four- wheeled buggy; to run one-half lighter. It is entire- 
y free from horse motion. Our patent consists inthe manner the shafts are connected to 
the vehicle, which not only relieves the cart from the jerkey horse motion, but also relieves 
the horse from the jar and jerk caused by the vehicle passing over rough roads. The shafts 
can also be adjusted to fit large or small horses, Over 1000 of these vehicles are now in use, 
and all pronounced to be the only perfect cart made. Correspondence solicted. 
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